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THE TYNG HOUSE 


Col. Jonathan Tyng, for whom our town was named 
built about 1675 the House called the “Mansion House” in 
which his family resided until 1799. It is one of the oldest 
houses north of Boston. The 3,000 acre farm upon which he 
built, he purchased from his father, Hon. Edward Tyng in 
1668. The Historical Society have two deeds and a plan of 
this 3,000 acre farm which have been carefully preserved for 
us in the family of our town historian the late J. Frank Ban- 
croft. 


The first deed is from James Parker of Chelmsford, who 
in 1660 deeds to Edward Tyng, Merchant of Boston, for 60 
pounds, land which had been granted by the General Court 
earlier that same year to Capt. Parker, because of the “great 
paynes” he had endured in effecting an exchange of land 
between the inhabitants of Chelmsford and the Indians whose 
names are mentioned in the deed. This land is described as 
being north of Chelmsford second grant, extending from the 
Merrimack River on the east, Groton line on the west and 
the wilderness on the north. 


The second deed is that of Hon. Edward Tyng to his son 
Jonathan in 1668 of this same 3,000 acres and also 1,000 
acres on Salmon Brook, beginning at Sagumstuffe and ex- 
tending southerly along the brook to Mr. Brattle’s meadow. 


The third document is a plan of these farms made by 
Danforth in 1672. 


History says that Jonathan straightway built him a 
house, and here resided. He cultivated the land with Indians 
as his workmen. Col. Jonathan was very active in colonial 
life, both civil and military. He was Col. of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery, was a member of the Council of Sir 
Edmund Andros, the Royal Governor and with Thomas Brat- 
tle, he petitioned for the Dunstable plantation which was 
established in 1673, called Dunstable in honor of his mother 
Mary Sears Tyng who came from Dunstable, England. 
Thomas Brattle had married the daughter of Col. Jonathan’s 
uncle, William Tyng. Thomas Brattle at his death left one 
of the largest estates in New England. His son Thomas 
Brattle was Treasurer of Harvard College and founder of 
Brattle Street Church, Boston. He was owner of a great 
part of what is now Dunstable then called Brattle’s farm 
or “Brattle’s End,” Dunstable. ° 


From Edward Tyng’s brother William, who was Treas- 
urer of the Colony were descended many famous men, includ- 
ing Oliver Wendell Holmes and Wendell Phillips and Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Two years after the establishment of Old Dunstable, 
came King Phillip’s War. Seven Narraganset Indians in the 
employ of Col. Jonathan Tyng, under his vail, Robert Paris, 
left his employ. Col. Jonathan’s friend Wannalancet, son of 
Passaconoway left Pawtucket. This meant war. In fright 
the settlers left their homes until Col. Jonathan was left with 
his family, the only white settler to remain, in all of Dun- 
stable, throughout the conflict. He appealed for help from 
the Colony to man his garrison, was placed in charge of all 
garrisons in the area and by the friendly warnings of Wan- 
nalancet was saved when other settlements were burned. 


Later, when hostilities ceased, Wannalancet returned and 
the Indians under the care of Col. Jonathan, lived on Wickasee 
Island, until they went north never to return. 


Wannalancet came to live with Col. Jonathan the last 
three years of his life and is buried in the cemetery near the 
old mansion at the feet of Col. Tyng. A large boulder where 
Whiteface preached and where Wannalancet might have sat 
during these last years was marked by the Colonial Dames 
in memory of Wannalancet. 


Another interesting rock on this same farm is on Old 
Tyng Road, near the home of Mr. James Adams. It is said 
to have the map of the Merrimack and its tributaries cut on 
it by the Indians. This map resembles the survey map of 
John Gardner of Cape Ann and Salem, who with Nathaniel 
Woodward as leader and an Indian Guide made the first 
survey ever made of the Merrimack Valley in 1639. A tracing 
of this survey map and an account of the expedition may be 
found in the Granite State Monthly edited by George Waldo 
Browne. Attention was first called to this rock by Joseph 
Wilson, Indian Historian of Lowell. 


William Tyng, elder son of Col. Jonathan, married Lucy 
Clarke of Chelmsford, daughter of Rev. Thomas Clarke the 
second minister there. They were married in 1700 and prob- 
ably lived in the house now owned by Mr. Peters. Jonathan 
Tyng bought that land in the 1680’s and the little house was 
thought to be the “cook house” or kitchen originally at the 
rear of the mansion house and moved over to its present 
location. Captain William Tyng’ commanded the famous 
“Snow Shoe Scouts” in 1703-4, when Joe English as guide 
led them up the Merrimack Valley to Lake Winnipesaukee 
in their successful search for “Old Harry” the hostile Indian 
Chief of the Black Feather’. Capt. William died in 1710 
returning from an Indian expedition. His wife had died in 
1708. Three small children were left, two daughters and one 
son John, later called “Judge John’, who lived near the 
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“Brinley Mansion’ now belonging to the Sisters of Notre 
Dame of Tynsborough. 


When Col. Jonathan Tyng died in 1724 he left his house 
and the southern half of his farm to his son Col. Eleazer. 
The northern half of the 3,000 acres went to Capt. William’s 
son, Judge John Tyng, who purchased the shares of his two 
sisters, one of whom, Mary had married Rev. Nathaniel 
Prentice, who preached at the Church at So. Nashua, the 
other Saarh married Rev. Thomas Smith of Casco, Maine. 


Col. Eleazer Tyng, who like his father was a Harvard 
Graduate and a Military leader was very prominent in the 
life of the Colony. His son John Alford who never married 
is said to have lived in the “haunted house”’ which stood on 
the knoll opposite the westerly end of Tyng’s Island. This 
house is said to have had an underground passage used as 
a refuge or place of escape from the Indians, An account 
of this is given in Chase’s article on Dunstable in the Middle- 
sex County History, 1890. 


Madam Sarah Winslow, daughter of Col. Eleazer, in- 
herited his house and lands, and having no heir she willed her 
estate to Dudley Atkins of Newbury, grandson of Col. Jona- 
than’s sister Rebecca, who had married Joseph Dudley, 
Governor of the Colony. This bequest was made with the 
provision that he take the name of Tyng. This he did legally 
and lived here in 1793, 1794 and 1795. He sold the house in 
1799 to Nathaniel Brinley of Roxbury who came to live here 
with his son Robert, who shortly after married the grand- 
daughter of Judge John Tyng and lived in the Brinley Man- 
sion now owned by the Sisters of Notre Dame. 


Catharine W. Lambert. 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


The committee for civilian defense has continued with 
its duties during the past year. Its efficient chairman, Her- 
bert E. Riley was called to active service several months ago 
and Raymond W. Sherburne was appointed to fill the vacancy. 
All committees have been ready for action, but except for 
test raids, in which several manufactured incidents were well 
carried out, the situation has called for little active duty. 
The report center telephone has continued with 24 hours a 
day service throughout the year. 


Raymond W. Sherburne 


England 


“Could you please explain to me this YANKEE BACK- 
ERS. I hear from quite a few of them. I think it must be a 
group of people and children who write to cheer up the boys 
in the service. If it is, it works, because it is very much 
appreciated to hear from the folks in the home town. 
Though our folks write to us quite often, in my case they tell 
me all about the family. But they seem to forget that I 
like to know what’s going on around town. Thanks to your 
organization, I am told quite a bit of interesting news.” 


The Corporal has answered his own question. The one 
hundred and thirty Yankee Backers want to do for the one 
hundred and fifty odd Tyngsborough men in service what 
L. L. says they are doing for him. 


To all whose addresses were obtainable cards were sent 
at Easter, Thanksgiving and Christmas. An issue of Tyng 
Town Talk was handled by the Pilgrim Fellowship of the 
Evangelical Church, and the Junior Red Cross made and sent 
Valentines. Thanks are extended to the teachers and pupils 
of the Winslow School for their cheerful assistance. Group 
snapshots of the boys and girls have been taken at school, 
and it is planned to send copies to their relatives and neigh- 
bors in service. 


More than one hundred autograph albums have been 
handed to relatives, many of whom have been very cooper- 
ative and have had them filled with all sorts of messages 
grave and gay, and interesting snapshots old and new. Some 
of the books have already reached their destination. Stub (now 
Sgt.) Cobleigh “in the Pacific” writes, “I thought it was 
swell. I showed it to some of my buddies and they too 
thought it a bit of alright.” 


Through the patriotism of the disbanded State Guard 
Company the generous balance in their treasury was turned 
over to The Yankee Backers so that no public appeal for 
funds has been made to date. 


A. F. Elliott 


The rock shown in the above picture is said to have a 
map of the Merrimack Valley and its tributaries cut on it 
by the Indians. It is on land originally part of the Tyng 
estate. It is now owned by Mr. James Adams of Tyng Road. 


Another view of the Tyng House. It was used as a 
garrison during the Indian wars, it has bullet proof, brick 
lined walls and on one of the outbuildings is to be seen a 
carved wooden Eagle with outspread wings, a weathervane 
nearly as old as the house itself. 


OUR GROWING STATE FOREST 
By Frederick W. Coburn 
President, Lowell Historical Society 


Both vertically and horizontally the Lowell-Dracut- 
Tyngsbrough State Forest, now ten years old is ex- 
periencing, during war-time, a growth that is perhaps 
slower than would be normal in a period of national 
peace. At least, however, this reservation, one of the new- 
est of Massachusetts projects looking forward to socialized 
forestry and public recreation, is not at a standstill. The 
trees set out a few years ago, by collaboration of the com- 
monwealth and the federal WPA, are becoming impressively 
tall and sturdy. They begin to offer demonstration of effec- 
tive reforestration. Furthermore, the state forest has lately 
been enlarged in an important sector. by purchase of the 
land between Huckleberry and Gage Hills, this including the 
little pond from which Scarlet Brook issues; and for improve- 
men of this area a legislative appropriation of upwards of 
$32,000 should shortly become available, according to our 
informant, Representative George T. Walsh, who has been 
indefatigable in promoting at the State House the interests 
of the picturesque woodland acquired by gift and purchase 
from private ownership in Lowell, Tyngsborough and Dracut. 

So that now, a decade havin~™ passed since John G. Gor- 
don, then director of gypsy moth extermination in this dis- 
trict, began rounding up tax titles in the thinly forested area 
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south and west of the twin hills and Little Mascuppie (Mud) 
Pond, we can assure ourselves that the state forest is a 
growing concern. To be withal, in the same class with other 
forest and recreation centres of the Commonwealth it needs 
further enlargement, much of which cculd gracefully come 
by gift or bequest of wooded land that at present has no 
financial value but which the state in this area of high tax- 
ation might not be able to buy even at the customary price 
of $5 an acre. Some property in Tyngsborough bordering 
on the forest as at present laid out should logically be added 
to the reservation. 

A state officer said at one of the conferences of our So- 
ciety of Friends of the Lowell-Dracut-Tyngsborough state 
forest that for efficient operation it ought to comprise about 
2,000 acres. That is about twice its size at present. It 
doubtless can be considerably enlarged, even if not to that 
size. Its shape is shown by Engineer Mayo Carrington’s 
map to be quite irregular. The eastern boundary extends 
along Gumpus Pond from the rear of the Lowell Contagious 
Hospital to the southern edge of the Cutter farm in Dracut. 
Thence in a generally northwesterly direction a jagged boun- 
dary line runs to the top of Gage Hill, and over to old Lowell 
road. Among salients in private ownership in this sector 
which still ought to be added to the reservation is one just 
north of Thompson lane which surrounds the little pond out 
of which Clay Pit brook flows. The whole stream nearly 
down to Varnum avenue should be reserved. 


At the extreme north the forest touches the County 
Road near Great Mascuppic. The entire summit of Huckle- 
berry Hill is thus included,, offering an opportunity for a 
picturesque and useful to the fire wardens observation 
tower, which might be remodeled, in general way, after 
the one on Bear Hill, Stoneham, in the Middlesex fells. 
Toward the east shore of Little Mascuppic, which is very 
swampy, a considerable salent extends from the _ slope 
of Huckleberry Hill, semi-circling the settlement of cot- 
tages on the pond’s south side is another reserved tract of 
irregular shape extending well into Tyngsborough on both 
sides of Althea Avenue. This touches the pond on the south- 
west corner for about 150 feet. It has been proposed that 
here a bathing beach should be constructed. An obviously 
natural wish is that state ownership may presently be ex- 
tended to the whole west and north shore of Little Mas- 
cuppic, the native beauty of which can be enhanced by proper 
forestration. A state engineer has already drawn plans for 
raising the level of this lake by two or three feet which 
would overfiow the swamp on the east side. Also, in the 
cause of completeness, a long privately owned salient south 
of the pond, on which the late Charles Perham had his iso- 
lated residence, properly belongs to the state forest, and 
some landscape architect in the employ of the Department of 
Public Works could well be empowered to do his prettiest 
with Scarlet brook as it seeps from the ancient Trotting 
Park down through the ravine reaching almost to Varnum 
Avenue. Further westward toward the residence of the late 
Dr. J. A. Gage and the pine plantations developed by the 
late Edward J. Carney—who in conjecture just what places 
this, our admirable state forest, shared by a city and two 
towns, may eventually go? 

It is, at all events, with certain feeling of personal pride 
in the outcome of the state forest project that these lines 
are penned. Memory goes back to a blue and breezy April 
afternoon of 1921 when a former Lowell boy, then lately 
returned to this district as an editor of the Lowell Courier- 
Citizen, climbed Huckleberry hill and greatly admired not 
only the views of distant mountains but the gleaming little 
lakes and wide tracts of woodland just under the hill. The 
scene stirred emotionally one who was already familiar with 
the Harold Parker state forest in North Reading and An- 
dover and the Winchendon state forest on the ridge to our 
westward. Why not a similar playground for Greater Low- 
ell? The editorial typewriter a day or two later punched 
out some “Catchall” paragraphs suggesting a state forest 
to be built around the two hills prominent on our north- 
west skyline. The proposal caught the attention of the late 
James A. Morvis, of the state forestry division. By his 
urgence the topic was brought to the public attention at 
frequent intervals in the newspaver until, lo, there appeared 
John Gordon, the persistent and patient Scot, who with in- 
finite pains and diplomacy got a complex mass of woodlots 
transferred from private to public ownership—and our state 
forest suddenly became a reality. 


Its future should be assured by the local developments 
of the next few months, and by the favorable outcome of the 
global war. Commissioner of Public Works Raymond Ken- 
ney has more than once directed special attention to it as 


the only state forest thus far created in this part of Massa- 
chusetts between the Harold Parker forest in Andover and 
the Willard Brook Reservation in Ashby. Both these latter 
tracts of reserved woodland are having a great recreational 
usefulness, and one which will be increased when gasoline 
rationing ceases. Accessible to large nearby populations, 
and not far as the automobile runs from greater Boston, 
the Huckleberry hill camp ground with its shelters, open air 
fireplaces and picnic tables will be a favorite resort, com- 
parable with the very popular one up Squannicook River. 
A wading pool between the hills and a bathing beach on 
Little Mascuppic may add to the summer time attractions, 
and a ski run will supplement the trails already followed by 
snowshoers when snow is deep. 

While these facilities for public recreation come first 14 
a program of “selling” the state forest the scientific possi- 
bilities of the terrain will undoubtedly be explored in the 
near future. Such a quest was implicit in two talks on for- 
estry given, not long ago in this vicinity by experts; by 
Harry Reynolds, dynamic secretary of the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association at the Coburn Mission, Pawtucketville, 
and by the late Dr. J. A. Gage at Tyngsborough. Mr. Rey- 
nolds stressed the great demand for New England wood and 
its products which will follow the exhaustion of the forests 
of the Pacific northwest and the South. Land of hereabouts, 
capable of producing stands of good timber will be increas- 
ingly valued when products of lumber and paper, textiles 
from wood pulp and plastics using sawdust, will be basic 
material of many New England industries. As an experi- 
ment station for cultivation of the white pine, the Lowell- 
Dracut-Tyngsborough forest can be notable if not unique. 
Dr. Gage’s observations and experiments, some of which 
may be reported in his well-remembered lecture, revealed 
not only that this is an unusually favorable locale for Pinus 
sorobus but that by proper methods of irrigation and other 
care its growth can be furthered both as regards rapidity 
and size. In the centuries since Dunstable and Dracut were 
first settled this wilderness north of Merrimack has served 
generally as a wood lot on which small coppice oaks and 
grey birches have replaced the original conifirs. 

These hardwoods per acre, are not a good crop. In the 
present state forest a beginning has already been made 
toward restoration of the original stand of noble pines, a joy 
to the eye and to feet that hke the feel of a carpet of pine 
needles. 


Employment that was fun as well as gainful and socially 
valuable was created each summer in the late 1920’s for 
groups of otherwise jobless men of this neighborhood when 
the state forest was turned over to successive federal 
projects which was no waste of taxpayers’ money. If ever 
a policy of public works in a time of general unemployment 
needed a specific demonstration here it was directly affect- 
ing the towns of Tyngsborough and Dracut. Not only 
wages but health and happiness were involved as the WPA 
men laid out fire lanes, dug water holes, cut down scrub 
trees and replaced these with young pines. This was no 
mere make-work scheme, no boondoggle. It was part of a 
nation’s intelligent planning for which posterity will bless 
the wiser men of the 1930’s—and hopefully will forget that 
there were obstructionists incapable of understanding. 
Meantime as the wav’s end appears to loom, likelihood grows 
of another cycle of joblessness. Men and women of the war 
services, returning to civilian life may be asking a few 
months hence for work in private industry and may find not 
enough of it to go around. Some predict that as many as 20 
millions may again be idle. If such an emergency comes to 
greater Lowell the state forests should profit by it. Hence 
once more, under governmental direction, there will be stim- 
ulating and forward-looking jobs for a number of young men 
on a forest that has deteriorated in quality during the 18th 
and 19th centuries. 


THE GIRL SCOUTS 


The Tyngsborough Girl Scouts, Troop 29 resumed their 
meetings the first of October, 1943. 


We were very fortunate in securing, through Mrs. Julian 
Keyes of Lowell, the services of Miss Cynthia Picken as a 
dancing instructor. Dancing lessons are held the first meeting 
of each month and are very enthusiastically received by the 
girls. They wish to voice their appreciation. 

Vera Bell, Joan Boucher, Constance Chute, Janet Clarke, 
Joan Delisle, Betty Hobbs, Irene Korsak, Muriel Sargent, 
Sylvia Sherburne and Pearl Wilkins have passed the first 
aid examination and are entitled to receive a merit badge. 

Gladys L. Jackman, 
Captain. 
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THE TYNGSBOROUGH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Although it has seemed advisable to curtail the activities 
of the society somewhat several interesting meetings have 
been held during 1943. Among the subjects of the meetings 
were—-Massapoag Pond, Revolutionary soldiers who went 
from Tyngsborough (there were 62) and Early Homes of 
Dunstable. Exhibitions were held of pewter, brass and copper, 
old shawls, fans, samplers, laces and embroideries with in- 
structive talks on the various subjects. In June the joint meet- 
ing of the Lowell, Chelmsford, Dracut, Pawtucketville and 
Tyngsborough Societies at the Durkee House was much en- 
joyed by those who attended. 


Mrs. R. W. Sherburne, who heads “History in the Mak- 
ing” committee is doing an outstanding piece of work for the 
society by the efficient way in which she is collecting the facts 
concerning the local personnel of the Armed Services of the 
country. This information is filed and will be of great value 
to future generations. We realize that in some cases the 
whereabouts or special work of the individual must not be 
revealed, but please send in names and such facts as can be 
told to Mrs. Sherburne that all may be enclosed in the Town 
History. She has more blanks and will gladly send them 
wherever they can be used. 


Several gifts have been received to add to the collection 
of articles of local historic interest. Among them are the deed 
of the land on which No. 2 Schoolhouse stands from Mr. Al- 
fred Perham to the town—given by Mrs. Enlo A. Perham; 
Brooks Cumming’s log calipers from Mr. Myron Queen; early 
card matches from Mrs. Florence Sheldon; scrap book albums 
and Col. Ebenezer Bancroft’s silver shoe buckles from Mrs. 
Ruth Boucher; old coins of Col. Ebenezer Bancroft from Miss 
May V. Perham and The Pigwacket Trail from Mrs. H. C. 
Hodgman. 


Would it be possible for some of our boys on leave, to 
visit Dunstable, England which lies a few miles north of 
London? It was the home of Hon. Edward and Mary (Sears) 
Tyng, who left there for Boston in the new world, about 1630. 
Their son, Jonothan was the first permanent settler north of 
Chelmsford. His home farm is now occupied by the Marist 
3rothers. The town is said to have been given its name in 
honor of his mother, Mrs. Mary Tyng—not only the Tyng 
family, but several of the early settlers came from old Dun- 
stable, England. It would be of great interest to us home folks 
to have a word from an actual visitor to the old town and to 
have a discription of its present day appearance. 


Bertha M. Turner. 


AMERICAN LEGION POST 247 


Again Post 247 greets the citizens of Tyngsborough. The 
Legion is again sponsoring the welfare of the disabled and 
discharged veterans. The bills before the Congress to aid 
the discharged veteran are legion sponsored. There is a need 
for more hospitals and post-war work as they return from the 
theaters of war, wounded, sick and discouraged. The Legion 
is ready to aid all such and has a program to care for our 
men in later years. 

Any young man or women interested in working with 
the F.B.I. should see either the commander or adjutant as 
they have interesting information for them. This is only one 
of the many ways our organization is helping our community. 


Perley Knight, Com. 
George R. Robeson, Adjt. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 
WINSLOW SCHOOL 


The students in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
Winslow School have been active members of the Junior Red 
Cross for several years. Those of you who do not know the 
program of the American Junior Red Cross might well ask 
why the organization has been so generously received and 
supported in the schools. These seven statements by school 
administrators, supervisors and teachers will answer that 
question. President Wilson created the Junior Red Cross in 
September, 1917 at the request of educators to provide boys 
and girls in the schools with channels for service to their 
nation in time of war. 


The program, both in time of peace and in time of war, 
has been directed by and with the consul of educators and 
leaders in our community service professions. 

The program activities are diversified and are sufficient- 
ly flexible to be intergraded with a great variety of subject 
matter and other school interests. 
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The program is practical in a great variety of school 
situations because it is based upon, the successful experiences 
of teachers who have applied classroom learning experience 
to citizenship service. 


The program presents opportunities for practical activity 
consistent with and in support of significant humanitarian 
ideals and objectives. The program provides for practice in 
good citizenship during the times when it is essential to 
acquire good citizenship attitudes. The program permits boys 
and girls in partnership with adults to utilize the unique 
channels of the Red Cross—to reach out in service activities 
from the classroom, the whole school, to their community, to 
their nation and to those boys and girls in other lands who 
may be aided by their efforts. You may recall the playlet 
presented in April, 1943 at the town hall ‘The Message from 
Bataan” to aid the War Bond drive. 

During this year, the officers and members have accom- 
plished the following activities. These accomplishments are 
not in themselves important but rather the desires and ideals 
which prompted them. 

September, 1943. 


ORGANIZATION 


Donald Hankinson, President; Robert Boulard, Vice-President 
Doris Gervais, Secretary and George Demmons, Treasurer 


The projects for this month were to assist in the scrap 
drive and collect pennies from the children for Christmas 
boxes for children in war-torn areas. They succeeded in filling 
nine of these. 


October—Edward Clement as auctioneer raised $12.75. 
One hundred Hallowe’en nut cups were made by the students 
for the trays for the service men in the Lovell General 
Hospital. They addressed the Thanksgiving cards for local 
service men which were sent through the efforts of the 
Yankee Backers. 


November—The students responded to the membership 
drive with the result that we had one hundred percent record. 
The club voted ten dollars to buy gauze which was made 
into sterile bandages by the girls. 


December—Two hundred more holiday cups were made 
for the Lovell General Hospital. A gift of money was sent to 
the U. S. O. in Lowell for the service men who would be 
there for the holiday season. Again we aided the Yankee 
Backers in addressing Christmas cards. Classes in First Aid 
were started under the direc.ion of Mr. Ashton. They were 
held Tuesday and Friday afternoons. 


January—The students appropriated money and made 
attractive valentines for all those we have addresses for. 
They netted about $8 on a paper drive. The First Aid classes 
were concluded with very satisfactory results. The boys have 
made over five hundred paper hospital bags. Another auction 
was held with Rita Murray as auctioneer. This time they 
raised seven dollars. 


The projects the club are now working on are collecting 
candle stubs, waste paper and hospital bags. 


We solicit your help in these collections. 
Donald Hankinson, President 
Myrla Wilbur, Advisor 


STAMP AND BOND COMMITTEE 


This Committee reports another full year. Tyngsborough 
can be proud of its response to the oft repeated pleas to buy 
Bonds and more Bonds. 


The Auction which was held in June on the Winslow 
School lawn was a great success as well as fun. Four thousand 
dollars worth of stamps and bonds were sold that day. 

The Party at the Country Club in September added 
$2286.00 toward the goal. 


Winslow School should have an extra word of thanks, for 
without the enthusiasm and co-operation of those young peo- 
ple our grand total would be much less. In addition to buying 
stamps each week, they entered the Jeep contest and doubled 
their goal of $900.00 so were able to buy two jeeps. To help 
in this effort, they put on a play entitled “Message from 
Bataan’’. Last fall they entered the contest called the Triple 
Threat. They made the original quota, plus two parachutes 
and $130 besides. They are now in a contest during the fourth 
drive and so far have bought $307.10. 


The grand total of stamps and bonds sold through the 
activities of the Committee is now $18,218.53. This does not 
include the current drive which ended February 15th. 


Francetta A. Phelps. 
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RED CROSS 

The call for Red Cross sewing has not been as urgent 
this year as during the past years. 

The organization of new groups in other towns has 
helped to lighten the burden. 

We have been able to do all that was asked of us in the 
Industrious Club, in the homes, and by distribution at the 
Grange meetings for work in the home. 

The garments made have been women’s and children’s 
blouses, overalls, pajamas, baby jackets, hospital shirts and 
a large number of kit bags. 


Following is the report of the knitting and surgicial 
dressings completed by the women of Tyngsboro and sent in 
to the Lowell Chapter. The completed garments in knitting 
is perhaps smaller in amount than usual, but is due, not to 
the lack of workers, but yarn. 


Men’s sweaters WS; Child’s sweater it 
Helmets 9 Shoulderettes 2, 
Socks 8 pr. Searfs 2 
Watch caps ff Knitted squares 21 


We have a very faithful group of women meeting every 
Tuesday from 9:30 A.M. to 4 P.M. to work on surgicial 
dressings. We would be glad to welcome any newcomers. Dur- 
ing the past year we have made, tied and packed 14,257 dress- 
ings of the 2x2 size. 

Tyngsborough Grange will hold an open meeting on 
March 14th at which the Lowell Chapter of the American 
Red Cross will furnish the entertainment. The public is cor- 
dially invited to attend, 

Lillian Snow 

Maude A. Queen 

Mildridge Whiteley 
Town Committee. 


INFORMAL VIRTUES 
By Phillip S. Marden 
How do you pronounce the word “squalor”? Do you 

make it rhyme with “sailor”, or with “pallor”? Whichever 
it is, you’re right, according to Noah Webster, and your 
choice probably depends on which style seems to you to make 
squalor sound more objectionable. I am not _ sure, myself; 
but I was brought up to call it squaylor and I stick to it. 


What put this into my head as a topic appropriate for 
consideration here is the broad general assumption of man- 
kind that squalor is something to condemn — a proposition 
with which I agree, so long as you limit squalor to disrepu- 
table untidiness. The ultimate cause of all this, naturally, 
is that what I am writing is intended for a publication spon- 
sored by the Village Improvement Society of Tyngsborough 
— an organization to which, I am sure, real squalor is ab- 
horrent. I shall analyze this matter more fully a little 
later on, partly with intent to show that just a dash of 
squalor here and there adds zest to living and promotes 
real, honest-to-goodness, old-shoe comfort, just as salt does 
to an egg. Nobody’d dream of living exclusively on sait, 
but you can’t well do without it. Everything depends on 
the way such condiments are used. 

I grew up in more or less close contact with the general 
idea of Village Improvement. My father, in his later years, 
built himself a sort of monument in the form of concrete 
sidewalks for the main street of his native town. It was 
not a big town, and it had only one street, so the expense 
was within his means; and the monument was no less a mon- 
ument because it was horizontal rather than vertical, as 
most monuments are. Moreover it was durable, which is 
always desirable in a monument, and it ran no risk of offend- 
ing any one’s taste, as a statue would probably do. There 
are fashions in such things, you know. The Civil War 
brand of bronze soldier, specimens are to be found in every 
Middlesex village and town, differs markedly from the 
Doughboy of 1918; and I have no doubt the memorials of the 
current war will be something still different from the Dough- 
boy of 25 years ago. If you seek to erect a memorial, make 
it one that will memorize for centuries and not become an 
eyesore within the next decade, prompting future patriots 
to consider melting it down for the next scrap drive. I al- 
ways thought father was wise in choosing concrete side- 
walks for his monument. Every villager who walked abroad 
during mud-time in that New Hampshire hamlet was bound 
to call him blessed, and keep on doing so years after tree 
roots and frost had heaved the pavement into many a mould- 
ering heap. 


But I was talking about squalor, wasn’t I? I was hint- 
ing that maybe a word could be said for it in moderation. 
A good thing can be overdone, and a bad one is almost sure 
to be. The Greeks had a word for this — I can’t remember 
what it was, but the general idea was that of moderation in 
all things. Not only that, but certain of our poets have 
hymned the same thought. The one that I recall at the mo- 
ment mentioned the charm he found in a “sweet disorder in 
the dress” of his ladylove. Indeed he went into some detail, 
speaking of 

“A winning wave, deserving note, 
In the tempestuous petticoat; 

A careless shoestring, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility”, 


and he added that such things did more bewitch him than 
when art was too precise in every part. His name was 
Robert Herrick, and he lived from 1591 to 1674; but al- 
though he has been for almost three centuries mouldering in 
his grave the sentiment is still valid, I believe. 


That is why I think that our old New England towns 
are fortunate. They grew up spontaneously, long before the 
day when this passion for planning everything took root 
and sought to produce beauty by blue-print. It may be 
efficient to have a model village, planned with a Civic Centre 
and a, system of radial highways; but the only one that has 
really made good is the city of Washington, laid out by 
Major L’Enfant and carried to costly perfection in the years 
between then and now—chiefly in the present when the gov- 
ernment doesn’t bother much about where the money’s com- 
ing from. I like to go to Washington now and then, in 
peacetime. It’s really a beautiful city, architecturally, and 
there may be merit in the system which gives numbers to 
streets running this way, and letters to streets running 
that way, and names chiefly to avenues running cattycor- 
nered — or catercornered, if you prefer. None the less, I still 
think the letter-and-number scheme for designating streets 
is soulless and uninspiring. It is worse still when you have 
to stick something like “N.W.” after every address. New 
York follows much the same idea in its uptown streets and 
avenues, but the old and crooked part down below Washing- 
ton Square has something of its own that the squared off 
blocks above cannot match. It’s that sweet disorder in the 
dress, again. The allurement of a lawn about the shoulders 
thrown; the wild civility of a shoestring carelessly tied. 


And it isn’t squalor, mind you. It’s just an indifference 
to formal planning, which latter is so easily overdone. I’m 
not writing a brief for unlovely litter, for unpainted houses, 
for anything that you could call unkempt. All I mean is 
that Village Improvers do well to keep things neat and tidy, 
trees pruned and sprayed, wayside poles and lights trim to 
see, leaving aside the passion for shattering old schemes 
to bits that one may remake them nearer to the heart’s 
desire. God bless you, the old settlers hadn’t heard of city 
planning! The cities and towns they lived in “jest growed.” 
Without meaning to do it, they developed a gracious type 
of home architecture that has never been improved upon. 
Tyngsborough’s main thoroughfare is testimony enough for 
that, where square-toed old homestead have weathered two 
centuries and more, putting to shame the pretentions of the 
architecture that flourished in the piping times of Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. 


It takes a heap of living in a place to make it home, and 
a bit of untidiness in the living room may easily contribute 
more to honest comfort than the rigid formality of a parlor 
set out according to some decorator’s notions of what’s what. 
“Nothing too much,” sagely advised Aristotle. Even keep- 
ing things picked up may be overdone, if one is what they 
call, in the country, “pizen neat.” As I see it, the Village 
Improvers of New England have to sail a decent course be- 
tween the Scylla of the squalid and the Charybdis of the 
ultra-formal. More power to them! 


THE PLAYGROUND 


The V. I.A. under the careful direction of Mr. Hammond, 
bv filling, leveling and adding a good surface has increased 
the usable area and improved the appearance of the grounds. 

Due to a dearth of helpers there were no supervised ac- 
tivities during the summer. The Committee was pleased to 
extend hospitality to the members of the Extension Service’s 
canning class who went to the playground for lunch and a 
social after demonstrations in the Town Hall. 


Anna F. Elliott. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
TYNGSBOROUGH VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT ASSO. 


November 11, 1943 


The banquet and annual meeting of the Tyngsborough 
Village Improvement Association was held in the lower town 
hall on November 11, 1943 at 6.830 P. M. About sixty members 
and friends enjoyed a very delicious roast turkey dinner. 
At 7.30 P. M. the meeting was called to order by the President, 
Mr. John E. Riley. Following vocal selections by Mrs. Carl 
Gray, accompanied by Mrs. John E. Riley, the president ap- 
pointed as nominating committee Mrs. Chester H. Queen, Mr. 
Adelbert Bell and Mrs. Charles Coburn. The reports of the 
Clerk, Treasurer and Auditor were read and approved. The 
report of the Executive Committee was then approved as 
follows: The Spring and Fall “clean up” days were held as 
usual, the Spring affair in cooperation with the Salvage Com- 
mittee of the Town. 


Because of War restrictions on pleasure driving and 
rationing no Annual Fair and Supper was held. 


It was the opinion of the committee that the V. I. A. 
could best serve the interests of the town by erecting an 
Honor Roll to its citizens engaged in the services of the 
country. At the dedication exercises of this gift to the town, 
held on the School-Library grounds, the ‘Annual’ was dis- 
tributed. 

This year’s “Annual” was unusual in two ways. First, its 
objective was to serve aS a memorial to our own people in 
the war and a copy was mailed to each person listed on the 
Honor Roll. Second, no advertising copy appeared in the issue. 
The entire cost of publication was covered by subscriptions. 
The response was so generous that we were also able to meet 
the cost of mailing as well. 


The committee thanks all those who have assisted in the 
activities of the V. I. A. this past year. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Franklin Hammond, Chairman. 
The report of the Nominating Committee was then ac- 
cepted and the following officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Mr. Franklin Hammond 
First Vice-President, Mr. B. R. Currier 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Chester H. Queen 
Clerk and Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Frederick D. Lambert 
Treasurer, Mr. Roscoe C. Turner 
Auditor, Mr. Raymond W. Sherburne 


Executive Committee for three years, 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond A. Norton 


Executive Committee for one year to complete the un- 
expired term of Mr. Frank Cryan absent in the service, Miss 
Olive Littlehale. 

The President then introduced Mr. William Carpenter, 
Director of the U. S. O. Club at Lowell, who explained in a 
forceful and interesting talk the work of that organization 
all over the world. He said that their aim was to keep up the 
morale of the armed forces. He quoted from George Wash- 
ington, ‘There is no morale without morality.”” He emphasized 


“There can be no morality without religion.” There are no 
atheists in the foxholes of Bataan.” He gave the number 
of U. S. O. Clubs in the United States and off shore bases 
as 1,000. Six agencies combine in this work. He had been at 
Lowell for nine months, 235,000 service men had taken ad- 
vantage of their club; 20,000 staying over night. Sunday 
morning free breakfasts had been furnished by various civic 
organizations of Lowell. The club served as dormitory for 
100 Navy men who were taking a special six weeks course 
at the Lowell Textile Institute. They have put in double 
bunks and extra cots set up in the dance hall. When asked 
what the boys want most he said letters from home. He said 
957,000 sheets of writing paper had been used at the Lowell 
U. S. O. He urges everyone to buy bonds, work for the Red 
Cross, but above all write to the boys. 


Assisting the President, John E. Riley with the supper 
were Mrs. R. W. Sherburne, Mrs. Chester H. Queen, Mrs. 
George Dolch, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Hammond, Mrs. John 
E. Riley, Mrs. Preston Fay and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Good- 
child. Mrs. Maxwell G. Sherburne was in charge of the dining 
room with Patricia Crawford, Constance Sherburne, Marian 
Sherburne, Muriel Cobleigh and Marjorie Pineo as waitresses. 
Harvey Pieno, Jr., and Robert Stearns poured coffee. The 
tables were decorated with fall colors and candles. Invited 
guests present were Rev. Edward Cahill, Rev. and Mrs. 
George Dolch and Mr. William Carpenter. 


Following a short informal discussion the meeting ad- 
journed. 
Catharine W. Lambert, Clerk. 


JANE TAYLOR NOON 

Jane Taylor Noon was born in Dunstable, September 18, 
1855, the daughter of Oliver Taylor and Sarah Fay Taylor. 
She attended Abbott Academy in Andover, taught in Dun- 
stable schools and in Oelwein, Iowa. On May 17, 1880 she 
married the Rev. Alfred Noon and served churches with 
him in Cambridge, Rockport, Newburyport, Lunnenburg, 
Massachusetts and in Anita, Iowa In 1923 they moved to the 
Cumming’s house on Coburn Road where Mr. Noon died in 
1926 and Mrs. Noon in June, 1943. 

Mrs; Noon was a regular attendant of the Evangelical 
Church and a member of the Ladies Social Cirele. With Dr. 
Noon she had traveled extensively and after their retirement 
she kept in touch with a large number of correspondents in 
this country and the Methodist fields abroad. to whom her 
letters were a source of pleasure and inspiration. 


DR. J. ARTHUR GAGE 
Dr. J. Arthur Gage, a resident of Tyngsborough since 
1919, died November 29, 1943. Born in Lowell in 1858 of 
pioneer New England stock, he attended Lowell public schools 
and graduated from Harvard in 1879 and from Harvard Medi- 
cal School in 1885. He then returned to Lowell to practice 
his profession. 


He was a leader in the introduction of aseptic surgery 
and X-ray diagnosis and treatment. At the opening of the 
Lowell General Hospital in 1893 he became a member of 
the surgical staff and continued in that capacity until the 
time of his retirement in 1930. 

In 1919 Dr. Gage moved his residence to his farm in 
Tyngsborough where for ten years he maintained a registered 
dairy herd to produce clean, nutritious raw milk for children, 

After his retirement in 1930 he devoted himself to the 
study of horticulture, Following the hurricane in 1938 he did 
extensive work in the study of tree-rings in the pine trees 
in this town and the influence of rainfall on their growth. 


THE PILGRIM FELLOWSHIP 


The Pilgrim Fellowship under the leadership of Rev. 
George Dolch have been having successful meetings every 
Sunday evening, at 7:30 o’clock in the basement of the Evan- 
gelical Church. 

The officers are: President, Marion Fay; vice-president, 
Marjorie Lorman; treasurer, Robert Lorman and secretary, 
Ruth Lorman. 

During the year we have invited the Dunstable group 
down several times and have had Jane Larson, State presi- 
dent, come and explain exactly what Pilgrim Fellowship 
is, does and stands for. 

The group has been sponsoring the “Town Talk’, a 
paper published solely for the town’s service men. 

We lost one of our members, as we all know, Robert 
Stearns, whose passing was a shock to us all. 

Herbert A. Sargent 
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THE 
VILLAGE PLAYERS 
present 
“Dont Darken M 'y Door” 
by ANNE COULTER MARTENS 


TYNGSBOROUGH TOWN HALL 
March 9 and 10, 1944 


Characters 
ROGER KENT, a bachelor _.. Beta. ee Sat FREDERICK FLANAGAN 
ROSEMARY. KENT, his romantic niece —_...... Se ee RITA LeBLANC 
TOM GARRICK, Rosemary's persistent suitor NORMAN YOUNG 
PO SEOs lsat CGO OL WOT ks wees se) le ee ae PHYLLIS RILEY 
ALEC STUBBINS, Poppy’s devoted swain NORMAN R. SHERBURNE 
fANEAPCAMING. 4 writer ObTOMmOnce 2... PATRICIA CRAWFORD 
PeUISEtrE AsbHE Mon CONER molcor slody ca iar VERA LIVERMORE 
Duoleoron Liibbot ONE, maiden, lody 2ike OLIVE LITTLEHALE 


PLACE: The living room of Roger Kent's country home, 
TIME: The present, Summer, 


SYNOPSIS 


Act I. The living room of Roger Kent's country home. 
A Friday afternoon in summer. 


Act II. The same. Evening of the same day. 


Act Ill. The same. Midnight of the following Saturday. 
COACH—MRS. EDITH WILKINS 
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STAFF SERGEANT RALPH G. ROBESON 


The son of Town Clerk and Mrs. G. R. Robeson of Mid- 
dlesex Road was graduated from the Winslow Grammar 
School and the Lowell High School. He enlisted in the Army 
in August, 1942 and was sent immediately to the Army: Air 
Forces Training Center at Miami Beach, Florida. After com- 
pleting his basic training there he attended the Flexible Gun- 
nery School at Tyndall Field, Florida from which he received 
his wings as an aerial gunner with the rating of Staff 
Sergeant on November 3, 1942. 


The next few months were given over to advanced train- 
ing at bases in various sections of the country. He spent 
Thanksgiving Day in Spokane, Wash. and Christmas found 
him on a bomber doing patrol duty off the west coast. By the 
early spring of 1943 he was back in the middle west and in 
March he came home on a furlough. 

Soon after he was sent overseas and as a member of the 
Eighth Air Force he took part in European Raids and the 
“shuttle bombing” of the Italian campaign. On October 15, 
notification was received from the War Department that he 
had been “missing in action’ since October 4, 1948. On Feb- 
ruary 7, his parents were presented with the Air Medal given 
for “meritorious achievement while participating in an aerial 
flight” which had been awarded Sgt. Robeson last September. 


Clara A. Robeson. 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Now more than ever we need a closer collaboration be- 
tween the parent, teacher and child in order to re-build our 
war-torn world. 


The activities of the P.T.A. are not confined to the 
quarterly meetings alone but rather to every day living, We 
as a group are conscientiously endeavoring to maintain our 
educational ideals and are also making adjustments to our 
program as they are needed. 


The rehabilitation program is not one which concerns it- 
self with the returning service man or woman solely. The 
youth of our community are included as they too have ex- 
perienced, the upward trend in salaries active service before 
finishing school or securing a position in life and disturbed 
living conditions in general. 


The readjustment of adults naturally includes the children. 
“What are we to do?” is a question we might all ask our- 
selves. It is up to the parents, teachers and children alike to 
be thinking and working on this present and future problem 
which we are confronted with. To this extent we might con- 
clude that it is our immediate task and responsibility to unite 
for the purpose of greater service to the youth of our land. 

With these thoughts in mind the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has woven its programs around this central theme. 

In March of 1948, Miss Edna Cutter conducted a very 
comprehensive discussion on gardening for those at home. 
During the summer months, the children secured work on the 
various farms under the direction of Miss Irene Mitchell. 

The November meeting was led by Mr. Harry Kazmier, 
an experienced worker in the field of adult education. He 
aroused the interest of several people and work has started 
locally with the thought in mind of aiding the returning 
service men and women. 

January of this year brought us Dr. McGillicuddy from 
Boston, She too, is an experienced worker in the field of youth 
and adult education and socialization. Her approach to the 
problem is through the social hygiene department. 

Thus, you see we are working now on tomorrow’s prob- 
lems. Make it a point to attend our next meeting. We are 
doing things which concern us all directly or indirectly. 

You may contact the officers for further information or 
suggestions; President, Mrs. Carl Gray, vice-president, Mrs. 
Edward Moss, treasurer, Mrs. Preston Fay, secretary, Miss 
ee Wilbur and corresponding secretary, Mrs. Elmer Mc- 

avey. 


A friendly New England spirit prevails as we serve a 
lunch and enjoy meeting with old and new friends and ac- 


quaintances. > 
Myrla Wilbur 


LADIES’ AID ALLIANCE 


The Ladies’ Aid Allianee connected with the First Parish 
Church holds a business and program meeting the first and 
third Thursdays of every month excepting July and August. 
Due to war-time conditions some of the usual activities have 
been omitted. 


Highlights of the program meetings so far have been a 
musical program, an open forum led by Rev. E. A. Cahill 
with a discussion following and a First Aid demonstration. 

The May breakfast was quite successful, as was also the 
annual Christmas sale and Silver tea. During the summer 
food sales were popular and will probably be continued when 
the weather is better, if the necessary materials are avail- 
able. 

The officers for the year are: President, Mrs. Roscoe 
Turner; vice-president, Mrs. Chester Bancroft; secretary, 
Mrs. James Woodward; treasurer, Miss Edna _ Bancroft; 
auditor, Mrs. Fred Wiggin; directors, Miss Ellen Perham, 
Mrs. Enlo A. Perham, Mrs. Anne Hall, Miss Grace Coburn 
and Mrs. Edward Moss. 

Fannie G. Woodward 


THE CHURCH IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


The church in a town like ours plays a very different 
part from that of the churches in the large cities. Our 
small towns and small town churches are direct descendents 
from the days when our forefathers set out to create a new 
nation in the American wilderness. In the early days, when 
the church and the state were united, the church was the 
center of the social, cultural, and religious life of the com- 
munity. As a social organization the church often supplied 
the opportunity for people to meet and talk with one another, 
countless young people found their mates within the walls 


of the church. People turned to it as the agency in case 
of want or suffering. “The democratically governed com- 
munity church was a true folk institution and not an im- 
posed authority. During the pioneer times when the spirit 
of the organization of the community were inadequately de- 
veloped it supplied for its members many of the elements of 
community life. Its principal value, however, was to nur- 
ture the vision and the idealism of the community, and to 
keep alive that spiritual aspiration which gives the highest 
quality to life, but which tends to be crowded out by the 
immediate pressure of economic affairs.” (A. E. Morgan, 
The Small Community P. 264). 

Since those days new organizations have developed which 
have taken over many of the tormer functions of the church 
and, because they have specialized, have carried out those 
functions as the churcn never could have. Each town has 
its own social groups and events; most of them have 
libraries and special interest groups, as we do here in 
Tyngsboro. In tnese new circumstances, most of the peo- 
ple’s needs should be supplied by the community as a whole 
and the community church should do only those things which 
it, as a small united group, can do best. 


Regardless of the sponsor, it is the community which 
should gather for musical programs, lectures, and general 
social events. There are units and agencies for social 
service and public health and for other things. It remains 
for the church to speak out when the standards are not being 
kept high for it is the church which promotes the spiritual 
glow of a town, nurturing the vision and the idealism of the 
community keeping alive its highest aspirations. It is our 
purpose to make the Tyngsboro Evangelical Church such a 
ehurch, a truly vital unit in the life of Tyngsboro. 


George W. Dolch, Pastor 


THE LADIES SOCIAL CIRCLE 
All day meetingss of the Ladies’ Social Circle have been 
held at the homes of the members the first Wednesday of 
each month except when a short business meeting was held 
in the afternoon of the first Thursday in November. This 
year the ladies have taken basket lunches to these meet- 
ings and the hostesses have served coffee and relishes. 


Some Red Cross work has been done in these meetings 
and a number of the members have assisted in the surgical 
dressing’ work. 

Owing to the shortage of gasoline and the rationing of 
foods the monthly baked bean suppers suspended for a while 
and the ladies conducted food sales during the summer 
months. 

A very successful sale and entertainment was held in 
the spring and in the fall, the annual fair, supper and enter- 
tainment was conducted with especially good results, both 
financially and socially. An excellent chicken pie supper 
was served by Mrs. Daisy Hartford and her assistants and 
in the evening a three-act comedy “Aaron Slick from Punkin 
Crick” coached by Mrs. Ernest Wilkins was presented to a 
very appreciative audience. Proceeds from these activities 
are used to assist with the church expenses, installing new 
toilets in the church and donations to the Greater Lowell 
War Fund, the Red Cross and refinishing some of the rooms 
in the parsonage. 

We regret the passing away of Mrs. Jane Noon who 
was one of our most faithful members. Early in the year, 
she was an honorary member. 


At the annual meeting in June, the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Raymond Sherburne; vice- 
president, Mrs. Raymond Norton; secretary, Mrs. Norman 
Sherburne; treasurer, Mrs. B. R. Currier; flower committee, 
Mrs. Ethel M. Sargent, directresses, Mrs. Charles E. Haley, 
Mrs. Harry Livermore, and Mrs. John Collier; church dec- 
orating committee, Mrs. B. R. Currier, Mrs. Arthur Mar- 
riott and Mrs. Daisy Hartford; housekeeper, Mrs. Alfred 


McCordick. 
Ethel Q. Sherburne 


INDUSTRIOUS CLUB 


This organization is a branch of the Middlesex County 
Extension Service. We have the privilege of part or all of 
the special classes they offer, such as dressmaking, cooking, 
cane seating chairs, upholstering and canning. We did take 
advantage of some of the cooking also canning of chicken 
and meats. 


We meet at the homes of the different members on the 
second Thursday of each month from 10 to 4 P. M. with 
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luncheon at noon. We have continued with the canteen 
lunches—a member chosen to help the hostess in serving. 

The officers are: President, Mis. Louise Downs; vice- 
president, Mrs. Chester Bancroft and secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Ethel Sargent. 

We have done some Red Cross sewing, gave $3 for a 
worthy cause, $2 to the Red Cross, $2 to the National War 
Fund, and $2.50 to the Children’s Home. In addition we 
have sent flowers, cards or fruit to the sick members and 
each member’s birthday has been observed. 

There’ are no dues, only a floral collection is taken. We 
have had several new members during the year. Visitors 
and new members are always welcome. 


Ethel M. Sargent 


4-H CLUBS 


A newly organized club has had one meeting with Mrs. 
Harry Livermore on Long Pond Road. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Nancy Livermore; secretary, Rita 
Murray; and treasurer, Rose Cowgill. The other members 
include: Joyce Baily, Lorraine Livermore and June Murray. 
The first project will be to make bags and hats from felt. 
The group will attend the Greater-Lowell rally in Lowell. 

Rita Murray 
4 ES ke 

A County Extension leader met at the home of Miss 
Marie Martel on Norris Road and organized a Handicraft 
Club recently. Officers were elected as follows: Leader, 
Marie Martel; and secretary, Irene Korsak. Other members 
who have been attending are: Dolores Korsak, Estelle Mar- 
tel and Priscilla Martel. More members are invited to join 
with us at our meetings where we plan to make articles in 
arts and crafts. 

Irene Korsak 


The Hayshakers held their meetings last year under the 
direction of Kendall Bancroft. Officers who served were: 
President, Herbert Sargent; vice-president, Richard Fay; 
secretary and treasurer, Preston Fay and club reporter, 
John Sargent. The club raised money to help defray the 
expenses of sending the boys to Camp Middlesex in Ashby 
for a week which was greatly enjoyed by those who went. 
During the course of the year they worked on pig’, poultry 
and dairy subjects. 

John Sargent 


MIDDLESEX HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


The Tyngsboro Tuberculosis Committee appreciates your 
generous support of its work. Your co-operation proves 
that you realize the importance of preventing tuberculosis. 
We strive to do this in two ways; through educating the pub- 
lic on the prevention of tuberculosis and finding cases of 
tuberculosis. Fifty percent of the money taken is spent in 
town and we benefit indirectly from the other fifty percent 
because, a portion of it goes to the National Tuberculosis 
Association for the carrying on of research and publication 
of all Tuberculosis prevention material, movies, etc., a por- 
tion goes to the State League for its work and the portion 
that remained in the County organization, the Southern Mid- 
dlesex Health Association was used in carrying on Health 
Education, Rehabilitation of County Sanitorium patients, 
x-raying in industries, several of which employed Tyngsboro 
residents. 

This year here in town we sponsored the Patch test 
given to the school children by the school physician and fol- 
lowed up the positive reactors with a chest x-ray. Some 
health education books were purchased for the school and 
library and tuberculosis prevention pamphlets were distrib- 
uted to the homes with the help of the school children. We 
gave 3% of last year’s seal sale as a contribution toward the 
purchase of the Mobile X-Ray unit which is maintained by 
the Massachusetts Tuberculosis League and operated by the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health, Division of Tu- 
berculosis. This unit is being used throughout the state to 
find tuberculosis by x-raying masses of people, for the most 
part, in industries. 

There is much to do in the stamping out of tuberculosis 
among civilians to parallel the great work the Government 
is doing for Service men and women by x-raying all who 
enter the armed forces. 


Again, thank you, for your whole-hearted support of 
this great cause. 
Bernice Sherburne, Chairman 
Irene Mitchell, Treasurer 


BIRD NOTES 
“What tidings hath the swallow heard 
That bids her leave the land of summer 
For woods and fields where April yields 
Bleak welcome to the blithe newcomer?” 


A stroll through woods and fields on a spring day sup- 
plies the answer: Myriads of tiny winged creatures rising 
skyward are the irresistible magnets that draw the swallows. 
For the necessity of these fowls of the air is not sunny 
weather, but FOOD, and here is abundance. 


A pleasant Sunday brought bird lovers from Billerica 
and Lowell to the May Day walk, led as usual by Mr. Davis 
of Leominster. The keen ears and sharp eyes of youth, the 
experienced identifications of the mature, and the enthusi- 
asm of all, combined to produce an interesting list and a 
profitable afternoon. 


Pupils of the upper grades of Winslow School, during 
five morning walks, saw thirty-nine varieties of birds. In 
addition to the usual list, the pupils were fortunate to be 
able to observe field and white-throated sparrows, eave 
swallows, and a ruby-crowned kinglet. 


Through the contributions of the Grange and a few in- 
terested friends the committee was able to award smali 
prizes to eighty-four boys and girls for lists of birds seen 
and identified. Six girls and ten boys received prizes for 
setting up houses that were occupied by wrens, three swal- 
lows and bluebirds. 


The winner of the First Essay Award was Barbara 
Knight; the second, Thelma Dolan; and the third, Patricia 
Dodge. 

Unusual winter visitors include a barred owl, kingfisher, 
red-breasted nuthatch, flocks of pine and evening grosbeaks. 


A. F. Elliott 


WINSLOW SCHOOL PRIZE ESSAY 
THE FOOD OF BIRDS 


It seems fitting in these times when We are more or 
less concerned with the food situation, to have as our 
title “The Food of Birds.” 


It is interesting to note that the bird’s chief occupation 
is getting food for himself and his family. You ean see 
what a job it is when you consider the fact that a young 
robin has been known to eat fourteen feet of worms in a 
day. This is the equivalent of seventy or eighty pounds of 
meat for a person in the same length of time. 

However, nature has equipped the birds with naturai 
aids to face this terrific task. The wings, bill, feet and color- 
ing of the bird help it in the same way to get its food. 


Take for example.the swallows. The swallows’ wings 
are long and rather pointed. This enables them to dart 
after insects in the air. Because they do eat mostly insects, 
the swallows belong to the insect eating group of birds. 
They get all their food while on the wing. You have prob- 
ably seen a swallow or a swift way up in the sky dart 
down. Though you can’t see the insects, you know they 
must be there. The swallows like almost all the other birds 
have exceptionally fine eyesight. This also is a chief aid in 
their getiing food. 

For other examples, consider the hawks, eagles, and 
ospreys. They like to eat other birds, fish and small ani- 
mals such as rats, or mice. Their curved bills are very sharp 
and exceptionally strong. As they pounce on their victim 
they kill it by piercing its skull. They also use their bills 
to rip their catch to pieces so as to get the meat. They 
have very strong claws with which to carry their prey. 
Because of the food they eat and the way they catch it, 
they belong to the birds of prey. 

The chickadees are one of the friendliest types of birds 
we know. They give us an example of the natural aids 
which help the seed eaters. Their bills are short and broad 
to help crack seeds. I have seen a chickadee with a seed, 
go to a tree, place the seed in a crevice and peck at it until 
he got the meat. Chickadees have a hard time getting food 
especially in winter. 

The gulls give us an example of what nature has done 
to help the scavengers. Their wings are very strong. This 
is a great help because the eulls often have to go a great 
way in search of food. The scavengers are very helpful, 
especially in European countries where there is little sanita- 
tion. They eat refuse and this helps to check the spread of 
disease. 
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Seeing what a hard time birds have getting food, don’t 
you think we could do just a little more to help them? 
That chick feed that was left, those bread crumbs or that 
piece of suet you were going to throw away would provide 
a grand meal for many birds. By feeding them, you will 
win many true and lasting friends among the birds for 
seasons to come. 

Barbara L. Knight. 


RECENT CHANGES IN RESIDENCES 

Due to war conditions and war activities, many yresi- 
dential changes have taken place in town during the past 
year. Some of these changes include: Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Card have sold their place on Middlesex Road to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. R. Moore of Lowell. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Carkin and family have moved to 
the Perley Knight house off Dunstable Road. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Noyes are living in the Frank 
Cryan house on Middlesex Road. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forest Ames and family are living in the 
former Noon house on Sherburne Avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Corbett are making their home 
on Kendall Road in the Sherburne house. 

Rev. and Mrs. George Dolch have been occupying the 
Evangelical Church parsonage since their marriage last 
August. 

Mendall Reed has re-opened his home on Kendall Road 
following his honcrable discharg2 from the Army. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Cumming and family are living in 
the former Kendall house on Kendall Road. Mrs. Herbert 
Kendall has moved to North Chelmsford. 

Mrs. Esther McNeill is making her home in the Gotham 
block on Kendall Road. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Chute and family are now occu- 
pying the former Allgrove house on Middlesex Road which 
was vacated by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brock. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Clarke are occupying their newly 
renovated home on Cummings Road. 

Mr, and Mrs. Edward Boucher and family are resid- 
ing on Middlesex Road having moved from Pawtucket Boule- 
vard last summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Gaudette formerly of Middlesex 
Road are now living in Nashua. 

Mrs. Harold Coolidge and baby are now occupying an 
apartment in the Ethel Sargent house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Phelps who occupied the John 
Brennan house on Sherburne Avenue have moved to Man- 
chester, N. H. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester Jordan and sons have moved to 
Connecticut. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brock and family, formerly of 
Crockett’s Filling Station are now residing in the Robeson 
block. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Marriott have moved to Fitchburg. 

The West side of the Robeson block is now occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Coles and daughter. 
Mr. Edward Wilkins has moved to Concord, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chester F. K. Bancroft are making their 
hone in Peppereil for the winter. 

Mrs. Clifford Jordan and family are living with her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Boucher on Kendall Road, for 
the duration while Merchant Seaman Clifford Jordan is 1 
the service. 

Mrs. Wilbur Farrow and children are making their home 
with Mrs. George Bell of Farwell Road, for the duration 
while Mr. Farrow is with the Navy. 

Frances C. Gray 


An essay delivered by Robert Carter at the Winslow 
School Graduation Exercises, June, 1943. 


FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 


Freedom of worship is the objective for which man has 
striven since time again. The stories of their Gods, the 
practices of their medicine men and the various religious 
sects have all served as an answer to the religious questions 
during the various ages of men. 


Freedom of worship was not in vain in the 17th century. 
We find man moving to a new continent to realize this goal. 
Diction of your religion has never been one of this coun- 
try’s powers. A country that has to believe as one man 
wants cannot seek peace as well as that which has freedom 
of worship. Do we have to crowd from our beds at night 


to a shack on the outskirts of our cities and towns? Do we 
lose our heads if we get caught disobeying our dictator’s 
religion? No—our minds have passed that stage and our 
thoughts have reached the rich soil of religion and the seed 
of religion has sprouted to be one of the greatest freedoms 
this country has ever established. One of the greatest things 
we can be thankful for is the fact we may preach, pray and 
worship as we please. 


If our ancestors fought to get it, it’s up to us to hold it. 


TYNGSBORO GRANGE NO. 222 


Tyngsborough Grange is no exception to other granges 
endeavoring to carry on the high standards given in the 
Ritual for all Granges. War time has effected the attendance 
owing to defense work by many of its members, and giving 
its members to the Armed Services. The ruling allowing mem- 
bers to use their cars for meetings helped to carry out the 
programs. Present at every meeting was a representative 
of the Red Cross so that the work could be given out to take 
home for folks who wanted to. Also some one from the Stamp 
and Bond Committee was present to help its current quota. 
We are very proud to state that in February the Grange 
presented to the town a large Service flag. A large gathering 
of relatives and friends of the servicemen were present for 
the program. In May a very successful Gay Ninety show was 
given and those taking part were all Tyngsborough people. 
The show netted a $100 war bond for the Grange with a bal- 
ance towards another one which was secured by various ways 
in time for the 4th War Loan. 


The officers and members of the Tyngsborough Grange 
realize that it has a great responsibility to carry on a pro- 
gram necessary to the war effort. Many members reported 
victory gardens and much food was canned and stored. The 
Grange also plans for programs that are entertaining and 
instructive giving town folks an interesting place to relax 
for an evening. Come and join us, see what we do and have 
a part in the work. 


Mariam A. Robeson. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
For the year ending November 1, 1943. 


RECEIPTS 
@ashehalancemOctoberrs lem O42 savesserecsstecseseeteesne se. stetee $653.02 
Members hipaa dtl espe tercseaecseceercvtecst reste ccc aacuceseNcocscetiotecesectese 34.00 
INGVeTUISIN Osmo 4 2mm Viem lame AmmcA TINUE luiee. seesereereve tees seeree nae 23.00 
ING Vertisin ee LOA sm View ome AmeA TTI liters seyseterecnncce nr, Coreen eee 149.00 
FATINU ALOU DD CUM rare eters coasar nee eect tear meer ces nee cca ee sacoee 70.14 
Bab Rah “ark cea teete teint: AAR A ee arte ee te NODULE Moai a Lee re ah tee 8.00 
Interestiomwml) epositsitercse wcrecteceyss.cecservtes facsosecesescseseveesvsne 3.90 
$941.06 
PAYMENTS 
Expenses of Annual Supper, November, 1942 .............. $ 56.53 
SUDDHESELOTm Vee laeA cma Ke-= DBD OX geeccecs-ccteeeesseemenetencee 4.16 
CleaninguupRaroundecNercOwNeOallmrsteccestteeeccsecertatsteeces 1.00 
SPEIN ORCA AU PCa vimeeeerseeeneenee tetas mene cee oes Sent sce re sreeeee 17.75 
BUSUISCIGHT HU PD GAY 4 errr ace so sscs detest eta vaaivasets -secate. savechieacee 6.25 
l2smbehnnagee WE, thy INe dawa een, SIBLE) 18 Sheer erecraeh ote 104.85 
FLOM OT Ol aeretecerterseate rer eee aes aa tote aes octet ses cae tcucectconenertess 117.25 
AD OLsON ME Dla VT OUI Mmrercccsntecctenecccer ste terecteene stece cect eeeeerct 15.00 
Postage and envelopes for Ex. Com. ................ccssssseseees 10.95 
ROStACCmLORELLTCASUL CI mre crreerscicstescrtscaststecsaccecce ceeeentiee 1.22 
UnionwNationals Bank Servicer Charge tc..cccercsrsescsesteceese Bye 
OCA IED AVINGN US Beers ssseecsse eco s eeae ee taec ak eet cee aceasta ecco eee eee $336.08 
Cashes palances November lm O4Sencsterscsterecteesessetscesvaceecs 604.98 
$941.06 
Total Assets as follows: 
GaShin Band erreoccc cic. co ateetsctcpe ca etccsstskace cree tec nc eee $ 78 
Union National Bank Checking Account ..................c+000 148.44 
Union National Bank Savings Account ............c..cccsseeeee 130.52 
Powell ins tit itlo nent 0 lees aU Os eee a aetna nes teres e eea eens 177.24 
Derensemponda ( COSte ELICe) 5, uy cacatieyasteiecrssercroseresnrarecee 148.00 
$604.98 


All known bills are paid. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Roscoe C. Turner, 
Treasurer. 
AUDITOR’S STATEMENT 
November 11, 1943. 
I have examined the foregoing account and find it correct 
and cash balance as stated. 
Raymond W. Sherburne, 
Auditor. 


CARL G. ALLGROVE 
WARREN W. ALLGROVE 
MARGARET J. BANCROFT 
RAYMOND BARLOW 
EARL T. BARNETT 
THERESA BARNETT 
ARTHUR B. BELL 
GEORGE A. BELL 
ROLAND E. BELL 
WENDELL BLANCHARD 


THEODORE E. BOUCHER, JR. 


CHARLES E. BROCKE, JR. 
LAWRENCE T. BROWN 
WALLACE C. BUTTERFIELD 
ARTHUR H. CABANA 
BERNARD L. CABANA 
FREDERICK W. CARTER 
FRANCIS N. CARTER 
WILLIAM A. CARTER 
ORVILLE F. CHUBB 
HARRY R. CLARKE 
HORACE G. CLARKE, JR. 
PAUL J. CLARKE 

FRANK E. COBLEIGH, JR. 


TYINGSBOROUGH TONOR ROLL 


We are proud to inscribe the names of the men and women of this town who are giving their all 


MAURICE H. COBLEIGH 
JOHN R. CONLON 
WILLIAM N. CORCORAN 
JEAN C. COTE 

LOUIS R. COTE 
MAURICE L. COYLE 
CLAYTON F. CROSBY 
GERALD CRYAN 
FRANCIS D. CRYAN 
THOMAS CRYAN 
CHARLES H. CURRIER 
ROBERT P. DECARTERET 
LAWRENCE A. DELISLE 
PAUL DEMEDEROS 
ROLAND DERBY 
NORMAN A. DESMARAIS 
ELMER G, DODGE, JR. 
ROBERT G. DUFF 
RAYMOND K. DUNNING 
ERNEST R. DUPRAS 
RICHARD R. DUPRAS 
PAUL A. EKSTROM 
WARREN W. FABYAN 
NATALIE FARROW 


for the protection 


WENDELL M. FARROW 
WILBUR C. FARROW 
HOWARD W. FAY 
WILLIAM C. FLANAGAN 
E, PRESCOTT FORD 
GEORGE FORD 
RAYMOND E. FORREST 
ALFRED FRANCOUR 
WALTER H. FRYE 
JAMES FUHRMAN, JR. 
SAMUEL L. FULLER 
EDWARD GAUDETTE 
L. GEORGE GAUDETTE 
JOSEPH L. GERVAIS 
ALBERT J. GERVAIS 
ALFRED O. GOSSELIN 
CURTIS A. GUILD 
ELBERT A. HALEY 
HARRY C, HARDING 
RUSSELL O. HUGHES 
STANLEY A. JANKOWSKI 
CLIFFORD E. JORDAN 
KENNETH C. JORDAN 
W. SUMNER KENNEY 


uf ou 


r beloved country. 


LUCIEN A, LACOURSE 
OMER LACOURSE 
ROSARIO L. LACOURSE 
HENRY J. LAFRANCE, JR. 
CORLISS B. LAMBERT 
DAVID LAMBERT 
GERALD J. LAMBERT 
RICHARD H. LAMBERT 
ROBERT D. LAMBERT 
HOWARD E. LANGLEY 
JOSEPH R. LANGLOIS 
LEO N. LANGLOIS 
PAUL J. LEAVER 
ERVIN W. LEONARD 
OTIS L. LEONARD 
RUSSELL LEONARD 
CHARLES A. LORMAN 
FRANCIS W. LOVERING 
RICHARD G. MARINEL 
FRED W. MARLOWE 
JAMES P. MARLOWE 
GEORGE A. McCARTHY 
ROBERT J. McCARTHY 
WILLIAM 8. NOWELL 


JOHN H. O’NEILL 
DOUGLAS C. PELLETIER 
HENRY A. PELLETIER 
JOSEPH A. PELLETIER 
JOSEPH R. PELLETIER 
HAROLD PETERS 
WILLIAM J. POITRAS 
KENNETH J. PORTER 
RAYMOND A. RACICOT 
ROBERT R. REED 
HERBERT E. RILEY 
RUSSELL F. ROBERTS 
RALPH G. ROBESON 
OLIVER A. ROBINSON 
ROMEO RONDEAU 
ELLIOT SCIMEMI 

FRANK SCIMEMI 
WALTER F. SHAW 
WARREN L. SHEPHERD 
ARTHUR E. SHERBURNE 
RUSSELL K. SHERBURNE 
HAROLD L. SIMPSON, JR. 
RALPH E. SIMPSON 
GEORGE R. SINGLETON 


KENNETH L. SINGLETON 
RICHARD A. SINGLETON 
ARTHUR F. SMITH 

DAVID H. SMITH 
LEONARD SMITH 
CHARLES L. STEPHENSON 
RICHARD B. STEPHENSON 
GLENN STEVENS 

EARLE R. STRATTON, JR. 
HARRY L. SWAN 

LIONEL S. TETREAULT 
JOSEPH G. THIBAULT 
EDWARD F. URBANOWICZ 
ISADORE VALCOURT 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER 
CRAIG D. WILBUR 
GLENN L. WILBUR 
WAYNE A. WILBUR 
HAROLD B. WILKINS, JR. 
RAYMOND F. WILKINS 
HARRY I. WINER 

FRANK A. WYMAN, JR. 
SHIRLEY C. WYMAN 
WHITNEY K. WYMAN 


The following have served nell but have been honorably discharged: 


RALPH N. PELLETIER 
CLAYTON H. REED 
MENDELL A. REED 


CHARLES T. MARINEL 
EMERY W. NOLET 
EILEEN C. O’NEIL 


ALBERT J. TRIPANIER 
ARMAND F, VIGNEAULT 
THOMAS L. WALKER 


HARLAND P. WIGGIN 
KAREKIN H. ZEMANIAN 


FRANK DEFOE 
JEAN B. DUBE 


Of much interest to many townspeople are the following men who are also serving in various branches of the service. Either they lived here in their youth 
and later moved, have married into local families or for other reasons they are kindly remembered. 
PAUL DOYLE JAMES HAINSWORTH VERNON McKITTRICK 
ALBERT DUFF CARL P. HAYES ALLEN P. McLOON 
WILLIAM DULLIGAN JOSEPH HERBERT CHARLES A. McLOON 
LEONARD GEHL ROLAND L. JACQUES NELSON McLOON 
ARTHUR F. GOSSELIN WALTER T. JANKOWSKI CHRISTOPHER C. MEARS, Jr. 
CHARLES P. HADLEY XAVIER S. MAKARENCIN FREDERICK SEARS 
CHARLES L. HAYNES, JR. CARL F. McKITTRICK 


HARRY SEUSS 
KENNETH SHAW 
PHILIP J. SIGOUIN 
JOHN ST. PIERRE 
ERNEST D. TARIFF 
Cc. A. WOODWARD 


THEODORE CONNORS 
HAROLD COOLIDGE 
KENNETH CROCKETT 
DOUGLAS A. DAVIS 

J. HAROLD DAVIS 
JOHN DERBABIAN 


JOHN J. ALEXA 
DR. CLARENCE BENT 
ROBERT F. BUCKLEY 
WILLIAM D. BOWMAR 
ALFRED A. BURGESS 
CARLETON CLOGSTON 
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The following skit was put on for the minstrel show re- 
eently given by the choir of the Tyngsborough Evangelical 
chureh in which all members of the cast were in negro cos- 
tume and blacked up. 


Topsy Evelina enters carrying wash tub and singing at 
the top of her lungs, ““When the Roll is Called Up Yonder.” 
She places the tub on the stage, looks all around and remarks 
“Wonder where Butterfly is?” 


Just then Butterfly May enters stage carrying an armful 
of dolls. 


B—“Mornin’ Topsy.” 


T—‘Mornin’ Butterfly. How are you all dis mornin’? Say, 
ain’t dat Miz Littlehale out dere in de audience?” 


B—“Yep, dat’s her awright.” 


T—‘Well, I wonder when she’s gonna pay me dat two 
bits she owes me for a washin’ Ah done did do fo 
her! Say, Butterfly, what yo all got dem dere dolls 
fer?” 


B—“Dees ain’t dolls, dees am peoples what I’m goin’ to 
drown.” 


T—“What you all goin’ to drown ’em fo?” 


B—‘Wal, see this here blonde beauty?” (Holds up a 
“Shirley Temple” doll). “Dis here am Helene Riley, 
Helene Spencer Riley.” 


T—Taking the doll from Butterfly “Good, let me drown 

her and then I can sing all the soprany solos.” She 

pushes “Helene” in the washtub. 

Butterfly holds up a colored doll, dressed in red shirt and 
brown pants. 


B—‘‘Dis here am Chester Queen and here am his side- 
kick, Bert Currier.” (Holds up a doll with hght hair, 
blue pants and white shirt). ‘““‘Dey is choir snatchers, 
dat’s what dey is. Dey snatch our tenor, Norm Sher- 
burne, and our bass, Ray Sherburne, and make ’em 
play dat golf game on a Sunday afternoon, when we 
needs dem fo choir practice.” 

“Chester” and “Bert” are ducked in with “Helene.” 

Topsy takes a long, thin negro doll from Butterfly. 


T—“Dis looks like Miz McCubbin”’ 


B—‘It sure am and yo know, she’s been talkin’ about 
leavin’ since way befo Christmas and she ain’t left 
yit, so we’d betta drown her to rid of her befo she 
thinks up any mo work like dis here minstrel show.” 

“Miz McCubbin” disappears along with the rest in the 
tub. 


T—Taking a clown from Butterfly, ‘Dis here looks like 
Jack Riley usta look. Ye know, Butterfly, he’s been 
‘demoted’. He usta drive a Great Big bus, and now 
he drives jes a little biddy police car. We’d better 
git rid of him in a hurry since he’s jes been electioned 
Chief of da Police.”’ 


Topsy pushes him in the tub head first and gives him an 
extra shove. 


(Holding up a stuffed cat.) “Dis here am Maude Coburn’s 
most favorite cat but it done go ober and kill all of 
Miss Elliot’s fancy birds, so we’d betta git rid of it 
befo we have a neighborhood riot.” 

Miss Elliot (who was in the minstrel show) stood right 
up and said “Good, drown it nine times and once mo 
for good measure.” 


Topsy dunks the cat the nine times. 


Topsy notices the little colored boy and girl Butterfly is 
holding’ up. 


T—“Say, dey look like Dorothy and George Dolch, our 
new minister and his wife. Ya ain’t doin’ to drown 
dem are ya? Dey is jest a bride and bridegroom. 
Ah know Ah wouldn’t drown ’em.” 


B—‘No, guess Ah won’t drown ’em. Dey ain’t done 
nothin’ bad—YIT. Sides, she feeds us after choir 
practice.” 

Butterfly hands “George” and “Dorothy” over to one of 
the minstrels to hold. 


B—“See dis here rooster? Well, a certain chicken raiser 
on Pawtucket Boulevard is goin’ to git hisself hauled 
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inta court on aecount of dis here rooster keeps the 
Pineos and da Turners awake nights, so we’d better 
do ’em a favor and git rid of it.” 

The rooster is added to the collection. 


T—“Saaay, dat dere looks like Brownie Sherburne, Russ 
Sherburne’s wife. Give her here to me, I’m goin’ to 
drown her quick befo she takes the chimbley offen 
ma house, ridin around in dat fancy airplane. Ya 
know, she’s takin lessons now at the Tyngsborough 
Airport, and every day she comes right outa the sky 
and swoops ober ma little house, and Ah jes knows 
someday she’s goin’ to take part of ma house 
wid her.” 

Topsy drowns her with a great flourish. 


Butterfly holds up a doll dressed as a nurse, white uni- 
form, cap and blue cape. 


T—“Dat dere is an nurse, seems ta ma, an it mus be Ruth 
Bent. Say, I know somethin’ about her. She jest took 
a trip out to see that husband of her’s, dat Captain 
Bent. Dere rich, ya know. Well, she went on one of 
de flyin’ machines, and all de other peoples on the 
plane had tc git off so the plane could git up offen 
the ground, dat Ruth Bent am so fat.” 


B—“Ah should say we should git rid of her. Wid all the 
transportation troubles we havin’ dees days, she’s 
jes a public menace. Dunk her deep, Topsy, so she 
cain’t take no more trips”’. 


T—“Butterfly, we’d betta git goin’ and git Miz Sher- 
burne’s washin’ done or we'll git fired.” 


NASHUA, N. H. 
SO. ACTON, MASS. 
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A Boston newspaper recently began an excellent religious 
editorial with these words: “Someone has rightly said, child- 
ren need models, not critics.”” And the paper went on to say 
that the adults needed the same thing, especially today, in 
wartime. 


On reading these words, my mind immediately turned to 
the town of Tyngsborough. To me, Tyngsborough has made 
it their business, during this war, to provide an outstanding 
example in furthering the war effort, for the surrounding 
countryside, indeed, for the state of Massachusetts. To be 
sure, there are plenty of critics in Tyngsborough, as else- 
where, but their criticism is something controlled, reserved 
for “time off’. The main business seems to be to get on with 
the war—to get the men and women of the town back again 
as soon as possible, with the least possible loss of time 
and life. 


In the light of this example which Tyngsborough has 
held up, albeit with no fanfare, for the rest of the state to see 
and follow, I would personally like to confirm a few current 
facts. To confirm these facts for the people of Tyngsborough 
seems like carrying coals to Newcastle, because it is more 
than likely that everyone has already confirmed them long 
since, in his own mind. Yet at the risk of repeating what 
everybody knows, and of incurring annoyance at such repeti- 
tion, I would still like to make the confirmations, if only in 
the hope of correcting the wrong impression of just one per- 
son. For disbelief in the following facts has been overheard 
in many places throughout the United States, and the sad 
results of such misunderstanding’s are to be felt everywhere. 


First of all, I should like to confirm the fact that, barring 
miracles which would bring even greater trials and problems 
for all in their wake, the war in Europe and after that, in the 
Pacific, is still a long way from fulfillment. 


Second, that the small deeds of every one of us are just 
as necessary to Victory as, say, the bombing by an ace Rus- 
sian aviatrix, or the underground expertness shown by a 
citizen of an occupied country, or the marksmanship displayed 
by any one of our troops in the field. 


Third, that the need for WAC’s, for recruits in the other 
women’s military organizations, and for Army and Navy 
nurses, (especially for the WAC’s), can never be overstressed. 
They are way below quota, and probably the biggest item 
that is holding them back is the attitude of the men of this 
country, both those in the armed forces and those at home. 
Fear of regimentation is our greatest strength in peacetime. 
In wartime, with totalitarian adversaries, it becomes our 
greatest weakness, unless we can realize that it is better to 
regiment ourselves, women too, than to risk allowing the 
enemy to do it for us,—in which case it will be, women first, 
in total regimentation! American distaste for regimentation, 
especially for the homemaker, is so deeprooted, that, given 
peace once more, there should be no fear that the major por- 
tion of our WAC’s, etc., will immediately muster out and take 
over, with great relief, the homes of this country, 


Fourth, the “propaganda” concerning the Japanese 
atrocities committed against our men after the fall of Bataan 
and Corregidor, far from being exaggerated, constitute what 
I would call an extreme example of Anglo-Saxon under- 
statement. No Beowulfian phrase could compete with it! Any- 
one who knows the Japanese race, has long been awaiting 
the revelation of what they were sure must have been, and 
must be, going on in the Japanese prison camps. They know 
also, since it has finally come out. that this account must be 
a much-censored one. They know this, because they know the 
Japanese to be a race which glories, especially in conquest, 
in sadism and perversion which can scarcely be described, 
even though it were allowable to print such facts in American 
newspapers. Conquest seems to encourage the Japanese to 
acts of cruelty which make Tamerlane look like a sissy. But 
let me not mislead my readers into thinking that the Japanese 
are only perverted in victory. They are so in normal life. 
(They have window-displays in stores on the streets of their 
large cities, Osaka, Kyoto, etc., past which I have been 
dragged by a usually-quite-broadminded husband, with his 
hair standing on end.) Added to their natural perversion is the 
awful fact that Nipponese propaganda for years has pointed 


up one goal in life for all subjects of the Mikado: Conquer 
the United States! Their delight at the fulfillment of a ninety- 
year-old dream is overflowing sadistically now, and no amount 
of clauses in the Geneva Treaty can restrain them, especially 
when they have the example of their greatly-admired (though 
not greatly-loved) super-nation, Germany, in tearing up said 
Treaty. 


Fifth, our guerilla forces are holding on in the Philippines 
with astounding tenacity, against fearful odds (mainly cli- 
mate, malaria, malnutrition). We have forces in several places 
in the mountain vastnesses of Luzon, both in the western and 
northern ranges. Other forces are powerful among several 
of the southern islands of the Philippine Archipelago. They 
have radios—at least one, anyway—for they are cognizant 
with the direction of world events, This outside news, the help 
of brave Filipino nationals, and their own dauntless spirit, 
all combine to make of them not only surviving forces, but 
also fighting forces, which are doing much, (with little), to 
annoy and hinder the Jap rulers of the Islands. They have, 
to a man, ignored the amnesty offered them, plus full back- 
pay, by the puppet Philippine Government. 


Last of all, the case against hate seems to be a good one, 
chiefly because we can do a better job, now and later, if we 
do not foment hate and if we remember that there are good 
people in Germany and Japan. Their number is not many, but 
they are there: Brave, honest objectors, keepers of the ideals 
of justice and mercy, and of the cultural arts, in their own 
countries. 


I hope I will be forgiven for repeating so much which is 
already obvious to the careful reader and thinker. 


In closing I should like once more to express my personal 
gratitude to Tyngsborough for the example it has_ set, 
throughout this conflict, for us all. 


Marcella Palmer Blanchard. 


HISTORY OF THE MASSAPOAG FISH DAM 


Back in 1988 most every owner of camps and land bordering: 
on beautiful Massapoag Pond conceived the idea of stocking 
the lower pond with fish of a variety pleasing to the angler 
so that he might have the pleasure of passing many happy 
hours right in his own back yard. The question was where 
to rear suitable fish for the sport. The upper flowage seemed 
to be the one place for such an undertaking. here were many 
obstacles to the plan. First, the dam where the old saw mill 
was in the old days, had crumbled with age and neglect. 


Several fish minded and interested citizens and camp 
owners, of which I will give the names as best I can later, put 
their minds to the work and their shoulders to the task. With 
the permission of the owner of the land and water rights 
Mr. Boynton, they worked hard for days building a new 
cement dam with a suitable fishway. They succeeded in mak- 
ing a rearing pond covering several acres. It is altogether as 
beautiful a spot in high water as one could wish to see. 


There, large fish of different varities suitable to Massa- 
poag waters were purchased or given outright, I believe in 
some instances they were donated by the State Dept. of 
Conservation with the idea of restocking the larger and lower 
Massapoag Pond. 


A watchful eye was kept by game and club members 
alkie for poachers and other lawless fishermen. On the whole, 
from my observation, and I was there many whole days work- 
ing at other work in the last four years I saw only two tres- 
passers in all that time. 


There were many of the original men who built the dam 
that were present when the first fish were taken through the 
fishway into the traps for restocking. I was one and I was 
the most surprised man for I had expected small pan fish 
such as white perch, horned pout, pickerel and small bass. 
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Instead several hundred trout of different species, such as 
brook trout, German square tails, rainbows, some as large 
as twenty inches in length and weighing a pound and a half 
and two pounds, came into the traps shining like rainbows. 
They were fat and well fed to prove that these men who 
stocked this pond knew what they were doing. 


Massapoag has a Fish and Game Club with a large mem- 
bership and many are the good outings held at the lower end 
of the pond every year. I believe Mr. Harvey is the president 
this year and he is also one of the most ardent workers for 
better fishing and better everything for the campers sur- 
rounding Massapoag Pond. 


There is a tablet on the rearing dam that gives the names 
of the men who made and are making each year good fishing 
and hunting for every camper who wishes to spend a few 
pleasant hours with rod and gun along the shores and woods 
of good, old Massapoag Pond. 


What a treat to enjoy the luxury of a few days and 
nights vacation looking up the length of the beautiful pond 
and allow the eye to follow the shore line dotted with pine and 
birch from which hundreds of birds of all kinds and colors 
sing in the early morning hours with a quiet that bring hap- 
piness to everything and everyone and makes one forget the 
troubles of this restless world. 


Think of the canoe rides around Massapoag of nearly 
four miles down and back; or a few hours fishing when the 
tug of a beauty on the other end of the line gives one the 
thrill no other pastime can. Then if one wants to make a day 
of it in a canoe with one carry at the lower dam you can ex- 
plore the wildest country imaginable and finally come within 
the city of Nashua, New Hampshire. Or, let us take a trip 
from the dam at the fishway. You can go for miles with one 
or two carries through the town of Groton and hardly ever 
see a building, winding here and there until you reach the 
lake section. This also is the wildest country one could pos- 
sibly think of. The writer once walked back after one of 
these trips, to camp at Massapoag, the trip on foot taking 
over four hours so I am sure the canoe trip must have been 
at least ten miles from the dam. 


Charles J. Allgrove. 


An essay delivered by Wilford Whiteley, Jr. at the Win- 
slow School Graduation Exercises, June, 1943. 


FREEDOM FROM WANT 


Want is something one needs. It may be lack of food or 
sufficient clothing, We have many freedoms in the United 
States but one of the more important freedoms for which we 
are striving is freedom from want. 


Back in the stone age the cave man had to get his food 
the best way he could, which was with his hands or a club. 
As this did not work out too well, he did not have freedom 
from want. In Bible times the countries surrounding Egypt 
endured a great famine and suffered severly, because they 
were unprepared. The Egyptians, however, were prepared 
and thus avoided much suffering. 


One of the greatest blessings of living in a democracy 
such as ours, is that a person can develop his talent to the 
fullest extent as did Henry Ford, Thomas Edison and the 
Wright brothers who invented many things which were of 
benefit to the whole world. McCormick invented the reaper 
which could cut grain many times over that of the scythe 
and cradle. 


There have been many forms of government from early 
times, such as, father over his family, chief over his tribe, 
and a ruler over an entire country; the best of the last type 
being that of Congress and a President. 


Woodrow Wilson once said ‘America lives in the heart 
of every man everywhere, who wishes to find a region where 
he will be free to work out his destiny as he chooses. 


Several weeks ago there was a meeting of forty-four 
delegates from all different Allied Countries to discuss post- 
war plans. They decided that the most important step toward 
freedom from fear and from want would be to increase food 
production. To bring about a better distribution of these sup- 
plies would necessitate an enlarged transportation system. 
All these factors would automatically bring about more em- 
ployment and a greater purchasng power to the individual. 
If these ideas can be well worked out it may prevent condi- 
tions which followed the first world war. 


We in the United States have striven and still continue 
to strive for freedom from want. We have been fairly suc- 
cessful, due to our Government, which is, of the people, by 
the people and for the people and we trust that it shall not 
perish from this earth. 


DUNSTABLE, ENGLAND 


Of the old English Dunstable, Naser says—‘“It is pleas- 
antly situated at the base of the Chiltern Hills, in Bedford- 
shire. In 1851, it had 3589 inhabitants, and with its green 
fields and neatly trimmed hedge-rows, its ancient stone church 
and brick dwelling houses makes a very picturesque appear- 
ance. Henry I founded here a priory of black canons, which 
now forms a part of the ancient church. At the Red Lion Inn, 
Charles I slept on his way to Naseby. The name “Dunstable” 
is supposed to be derived from Dun, a notorious robber who 
lived here in the reign of Henry I; but it comes more probably 
from “dun”, a hilly place, and “staple”, a mort or emporium. 
This town is celebrated for the manufacture of straw plat 
bonnets and hats, also for the number and size of the larks 
it sends to London Market. 


The ancient Norman kings had a palace in this town, 
and here Edward I erected a crow to mark the spot where 
the body of his deceased queen rested on its way to sepulture 
in Westminster Abbey. The town is also noted as the place 
where Archbishop Crammer, in 1553, pronounced the sentence 
of divorce between Henry VIII and Catharine of Aragon. As 
the parish register in early times was not well kept, it fur- 
nishes nothing in respect to the families which emigrated to 
America, yet the present citizens of old English Dunstable 
express a kindly interest in the welfare of its namesake in 
New England”. 


VITAL STATISTICS 1943 
MARRIAGES 


Feb. 14 James Percy Nickles and Gertrude Jackson. 
Mar. 2 Carl W. Palmer and Dorothy M. Crosby. 
Mar. 7 Richard A. Singleton and Ruth E. Kinney. 
Apr. 11 Frederick White and Mildred Hurst. 

May 30 Frank J. Newman and Muriel E. H, Newman. 


June 19 Elmer Robert McLavey and 
Virginia Josephine Allgrove. 


June 27 Roy T. Buntel and Shirley Gertrude Stevens. 
Sept. 20 Louis Robert Cote and Marie Jeanette Pombrio. 
Sept. 22 Edward W.Gotham and Maude L. Chamberlain. 
Oct. 2 George Flavain and Wilma Frances Jones. 
Oct. 4 John M. Bennett and Jessemine N. Allgrove. 
Oct. 380 Joseph J. Ahearn and Ethel M, Baker. 

Nov. 25 Armand J. LaBruche and Antoinette Langlois. 
Dec. 11 Charles T. Marinel and Eugenie Poznick. 
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BIRTHS 


Doherty, Sharon Ruth 
Edmund D. and Evelyn Gurshin 
Card, Michael Mitchell 
Robert M. and Doris M. Gregg 
Cobleigh, David Bruce Frank E. and Anna Burton 
Lorrain, Ronald Louis 
John Louis and Helen Lumina Webster 
Richard, Raymond Donald 
Raymond J. and Cecile M. Milliard 
Smith, Pearl David H. and Alma G. Carpentier 
Boucher Edward and Madeline Carter 
Alexa, Nancy Catherine John and Leona Sanford 
Ahearn, Frederick George 
Herbert L. and Rita F. Boyle 
Valcourt, Richard Joseph 
Isadore and Jeananna Are Langlois 
Farrow, Linda Arlene 
Harold A., Jr. and Grace Nickerson 
Stapel, Paul Walter Water and Rita Tousignant 
McInerney, Edward Anthony, Jr. 
Edward A. and Mary L. Robidoux 
Sanford, Alfred Hollis, Jr. 
Alfred H. and Yvette Therrien 
Smith, Reginald Laurin 
Arthur Leonard and Blanche Evon Lussier 
Bergeron, Roger Thomas 
Lucien and Loretta Nadeau 


LaCombe - Arthur and Winifred Sylvester 
Roberts Harold and Lillian Dupras 
Bergeron, David Adelard G. and Mildred Shaw 
Aherne - Victor and Frances Brown 
Buntel Roy and Shirley Stevens 
Kimball ———— 


Gilinson, Paula Jean Paul and Isabel Marlowe 
Carkin, Linda May 
Clarence Albert and Mabel Margaret Porter 


Moss, Jesslyn Anne Edward and Cathleen 


The following letter written by Cpl. Charles H. Currier 
who is serving’ overseas was received by Mr. and Mrs. Ches- 
ter Queen. 


Dear Maud and Chester: 


I’m somewhat late about it but I want to say thanks for 
the cigarettes. I’d like to say it in person but I’ll have to make 
it a long range one. I’d give a lot right now to be able to 
walk into the store and say Hello. We may have a small town 
but it is sure represented all around the world. I was sorry 
to hear about Ralph Robeson but I wouldn’t give up hope for 
a long time. I’ve been here a long time and I’ve seen a lot of 
cases like his turn out all right. On account of his position 
he had an excellent chance of getting out. 


Don’t let things change too much in town. We all liked 
it the way it was and I for one am just waiting for the day 
when I can get back again. 

Charles. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE FOR THE MARCH FAIR, 1944 
The Executive Committee 
Supper, Raymond A. Norton and Preston Fay 
Dining room, Mrs. Lyle Carter and Mrs. Wilford Whiteley 
Decorations, Mrs. Ralph Currier 


Candy table, 
Mrs. Horace Clarke 


Children’s table, 
Mrs. Charles Allgrove 


Fancy table, Novelty, 
Mrs. Raymond Sherburne Mrs. Enlo Perham 


Punch table, Mrs. Leo Pelletier and Miss Daisy Gotham 


Farmers’ table, 
Charles Haley 


Flower table, 
Mrs. B. R. Currier 


+~+ BUY AND KEEP 
MORE WAR BONDS 
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In e Appreciation 


Through the kindness and generosity of our Advertisers, it is possible to publish this 
Annual. May our readers be mindful of this and whenever possible patronize them. 


BOUCHER'S FRIENDLY SERVICE 


Texaco Gas and Oil — Quaker State Oil 


Lubrication and Greasing 


MIDDLESEX ROAD PHONESZI 7a 


Compliments of 


DUNIGAN COAL COMPANY 


NORTH CHELMSFORD MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments of 


A FRIEND 


Compliments of 


A FRIEND 


Compliments of 


McDONALD ICE CO. 


43 MIDDLESEX STREET LOWELL 


TELEPHONE 8419 


Merrimack Valley Nursery 


FLOWERS AND PLANTS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Lilies, Potted Plants and Cut Flowers 
for Easter and Mother’s Day 


For Memorial Day: Baskets, Urns, Bouquets, 
Geraniums a Specialty 


Bedding Plants and Perennials for Spring Bedding 


Anniversary Baskets — Sympathy Bouquets 
Funeral Work 


RALPH B. CURRIER CHARLES H. CURRIER 


DIAL 2111 
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“CATERPILLAR” 


Diesel 


Power 


Pe lePERKINSse@: 


376 DORCHESTER AVENUE 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The eAcademy of Notre Dame 


TYNGSBOROUGH, MASSACHUSETTS 
A Catholic Boarding School for Girls conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. 


The Academy replaces the boarding department of Notre Dame Academy, Lowell. It comprises, Primary, Grammar and High School 
Classes with regular courses: College Preparatory, and Secretarial. The opportunities for outdoor sports are exceptional. The following 
departments are open to non-resident pupils: Music and Art. 


Address SISTER SUPERIOR 


Compliments of 


C. BB, COBURN CO. 


CHEMICALS — PAINTS — HARDWARE — MILL SUPPLIES 


TECERHONE-9331 63 MARKET STREET 


LOWELL 


SHERBURNE BROTHERS 
Dealers in 


Lumber and Wood 


Also Manufacturers of PURE CIDER and CIDER VINEGAR 


Telephone — Tyngsborough — DIAL 3155 


Compliments of 


THE VESPER COUNTRY CLUB 
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Compliments of 


TRIMOUNT BITUMINOUS PRODUCT CO. 
EVERETT MASSACHUSETTS 


ASPHALT AND TAR ROAD MATERIALS 


Compliments of 


THE COBURN POULTRY FARMS 


TYNGSBOROUGH MASSACHUSETTS 


PERHAM & QUEEN 


Dealers in 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Grain, Groceries, Hardware, Paints, Grass Seed, Boots, Rubbers, Fruit and Confectionery 


AGENTS for FERTILIZERS and WIRTHMORE GRAIN 


TYNGSBOROUGH Dial 2311 A NATION-WIDE STORE 


HARTFORD POULTRY FARM 


MYRON C. HARTFORD, Prop. 
FRESH EGGS DRESSED POULTRY 
BABY CHICKS HATCHING EGGS 


Phone NASHUA 554-M4 (charges refunded) 


Compliments of 


TYNGSBOROUGH COUNTRY CLUB 
Private Dancing Parties 


GOLF —LAWN BOWLING TENNIS — OUTINGS 
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Compliments of HEALEYYCO Al orcOkh Gay 
GEORGE M. EASTMAN RANGE AND FUEL OIL 


FUNERAL SERVICE ALL COAL SCREENED AT YARD 


Lowell Massachusetts palo) —l elephones. 2-4/7 20 


Established 1866 


JOHN C. BENNETT 
PATENAUDE BROTHERS 


Hardware — Modene Paints — Farm Supplies 


Bird and Son Inc. Roofings PAINTING — DECORATING 


2869 DUTTON STREET LOWELL NORTH (GHELMSFORD DIAL 6278 
ie 630 l — 3253 


WHITES 


DIRECTORS» FUNERALS == 


236 WESTFORD ST 


owell 


eS 


NORTH CHELMSFORD,MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments of 


ELMHAVEN DAIRY FARM 
DR. W. E. PORTER Pate 


Compliments of 


OPTOMETRIST PASTEURIZED MILK 


Telephone Tyngsboro 3851 


MORSE & BEAL 
THE FLORISTS 


“SAY IT WITH FLOWERS’ wa E.AW LSON CO. a 


4 
Flowers delivered to all parts of the United States PUAL>COKE-FUEL Of 


and Canada. Heating Equipment Building Materials 


Telephone 8456 
Merrimack Street Lowell 
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BRUSHES HARDWARE 
For Floor, Counter or Kitchen 


Poultry wire, window screens and wire, glass, galvanized wire, 
wheelbarrows, rakes, hose, shovels, nails, roofing materials, 
roof cement, small tools, second-hand belting, etc. 


McKITTRICK HARDWARE COMPANY 
60 FLETCHER STREET LOWELL, MASS. 
Dial 6391 


Compliments of 


MARINEL TRANSPORTATION 


NORTH CHELMSFORD MASSACHUSETTS 


A-BA-CO INC. 


RANGE, FUEL OIL AND GASOLINE 
Heil Oil Burner Agents 
Wholesale and Retail — 


DIAL 9313 North Chelmsford 


For Blouses, Skirts 


Sweaters, Slacks ... 


MACARTNEY'S 


New Sportswear Shop 


Second Floor 


ROGERS & SHERBURNE 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


500 Hildreth Building 45 Merrimack St. 


Lowell, Mass. 


DR. BERNARD M. RITTER 


DENTIST 


Sun Building — Room 203 - 204 


Phone 3-258] 


CHERRY & WEBB'S 


Lowell 


FASHION HEADQUARTERS 
For Northern New England 


LYMAN F. ROBBINS 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCY 


Telephone 317 


East Pepperell 


GAGNON'S 


Main Street 


The Department Store where Your Dollars 


and Cents Buy Better Values 


LOWELL 


Compliments of 


SHATTUCK FARM 


Dealing in Milk and Cream since 1820 
VISIT OUR OLD FASHION STORE 


River Road 


Phone Lawrence 4724 


AL COOPER, Distributor 


West Andover 
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Compliments of 


hee ei BOUCHER 


Compliments of 


A FRIEND 


FLANAGAN BROS. 


Gas and Oils 
Lakeview Avenue Dial 3369 
Tyngsborough, Mass. 
CHARLES DERBABIAN 
Esso Range and Fuel Oil 
Middlesex Road Dial 3921 


DUNLAP’S MARKET 
High-Grade Meats and Groceries 


Reasonable Prices Dial 3211 


Compliments of 


EDWARD MURPHY 
Barber 


R. R. Crossing North Chelmsford 


Compliments of 


SAFETY TIRE SHOP 
Joseph F. Lavell, Prop. 


Princeton Street North Chelmsford 


Telephone 2-261 1 


PRINCETON MARKET 
John Stefan, Prop. 


Quality Meats and Groceries 


DIAL 2-1712 North Chelmsford 


ROYAL KEYES & SON 
Fresh Eggs — Corn in Season 


Middlesex Road DIAL 3553 
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NORTH CHELMSFORD MARKET 
H. F. ANDERSON, Prop. 


Dealer in 


Groceries —- Meats — Provisions 


Telephone 2-2491 


BYE. PAOURGCEE 
Meats 


Groceries loev Cream ==" onic 


North Chelmsford DIAL 2-0909 
Fresh killed Turkeys in the Fall. 


PARKER W. CRAWFORD 


Interior and Exterior Painting 
— Paperhanging — 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 


Lakeview Avenue Tyngsborough 
DIAL 3361 


Compliments of 


FORD'S SERVICE STATION 
BLUE SUNOCO GAS AND OILS 


Lubrication 


MIDDLESEX ROAD 
TOURIST REST 
Picnic Grounds with Tables 
Groceries, Ice Cream and Tonic 
Kenneth Cahoon, Prop. Tyngsborough 


AT STATE LINE 


KIMBALL’S GREENRIDGE FARM 


Home grown turkey sandwiches 
Baked beans—Saturday nights 
Fried Clams 


Daniel Webster Highway Nashua, N. H. 


THE BARROWS TRAVEL SERVICE 
Offices and Motor Coach Terminals 


Ayer, Mass. Fitchburg, Mass. Haverhill, Mass. 
Main Office: 62 Central Street, Lowell, Mass. Tel. 9319 


A. K. BARROWS, Mar. 


CONNELL’'S FARM 


Raw Milk 
Jersey 75% Guernsey 25% 


Fresh Eggs -—— Buttermilk 


Tel. Lowell 3-4305 Tyngsborough 


Compliments of 
TYNGSBOROUGH VARIETY STORE 


Kendall Road DIAL 2761 
MRS. DARBY, Prop. 
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J. T. EDWARD MARCHAND 


Gasoline, Kerosene and Motor Oils 


Steadman Street Tel. 2-0811 
MAE'S FUR SALON 
at 
LUIS SsHARTFORD SS 
Prescott Street Lowell 


Compliments of 
TYNGSBOROUGH ICE COMPANY 
Wholesalers of Pure Natural Ice 
Telephone 2681 


Open In The Spring As Usual 
GOODWIN'S FRIED CLAMS 


Derry Road Hudson, N. H. 


Compliments of 
HURST UPHOLSTERING 


MIDDLESEX ROAD TYNGSBORO 


ERNEST G. SWEET 
Natural Ice and Wood 


PHONE 2047 


WESLEY «PIERCE 
PLUMBER 
North Chelmsford 
Telephone 3-2767 


44 Gay Street 


Compliments of 
MIDDLESEX SUPPLY CO. 


Pumps — Plumbing — Electrical Supplies 


104 Middlesex St. Dial 6811 Lowell 
H. P. REENEY, Jeweler 
65 Central Street Lowell 


PARAMOUNT DINER 
Quick Service It's The Tops 


NORTH CHELMSFORD 


24-Hour Service 
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Compliments of 


CUSHMAN BAKERY PRODUCTS 


Ellswood S. Miller, Salesman 


Teacher of Pianoforte 
MRS. JOHNVES Bil 


Farwell Road Tyngsborough 


DIAL: 2291 


Greeting Cards 


Birthday — Get Well 
Anniversary — Special Day 


MRs. R. W. SHERBURNE 
Dich ooLl 


THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY oo, 


CHERRY & WEBB'S 


All the Newest Books in Fiction and Non-Fiction 


HARRY. LALITETLER AEE 
Notary Public 
DIAL 2321 


Compliments of 
A FRIEND 


LOWNEY'S FAMOUS CHOCOLATES 
70c and up—lb. box 


108 MERRIMACK STREET LOWELL 


WILLIAM L. LIVERMORE 


National Grange Insurance 
Automobile Insurance Fire Insurance 


Tel. Nashua 3408 


Compliments of 
RAYMOND E. FORREST 
Richfield Gasoline Station — Richfield Products 


ROUTE 3 TYNGSBOROUGH 


Compliments of 
DR. LAURA BELLE DEANNE 


513-514 Wyman's Exchange Lowell 


